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PREFACE!. 


Yery little need be said about the translation itself. Err- 
ors there most be, and in large numbers too, being almost 
inevitable when the work that is translated contains numerous 
technical words and phrases and expresses abstruse iileas in 
pitbiesfc verses. Nor does the nature of the work allow of a 
free translation which any one unacquainted with Sanskrit may 
read and thereby form a fairly good idea of the original. The 
aim of this publication will be fully realised if it helps, however 
slightly or indirectly, the student of Vedanta philosophy to 
understand the text of Snresvara’s work without the aid of a 
professional expert (the pandit) and without having to follow 
his annotator, Anandagiri, into the complex labyrinths and 
by-ways wherein most often it is his wont to stray. 




THE SAMBANDHAVARIIKA OP 
SURESVAEACHARYA. 

1. I bow with devotion to Him Who is considered 
as multiple ^ by those whose conception of Atman is 
blinded by the deep-rooted delusion that springs from 
their extreme nescience and from the consequent sense 
of universal duality ; who, nevertheless, is the indivisible, 
changeless, eternal, all-pervading One, far beyond the 
scope of all word and thought, in Whom all the worlds 
rejoice.^ 

2. With the object of clearing away certain doubts 
created by sophists, this work is begun on a small scale, 
to bring out, by logical reasoning, the meaning of the 
hhdshya (or vritti), written for the instruction {lit paci- 
fication) of the virtuous, wherein the venerable teacher 
{Sankara), pursuing the path of his predecessors, has 
examined the import of the entire Vedas under the pre- 
text of a commentary on the Kmvopamhad} 

3. Here (as elsewhere) the word upanishad has but 
one meaning, namely, the knowledge of the Supreme 
Self (or hrahmavidyd) ; for,^ the literal interpretation of 

1 The aUusion here is to the Mimamsakas who uphold the dis- 
tinction between the enjojed {hhogya) and the enjoyer (bkoktri) 

^ Hence, Himself full of bliss, since one must possess what he is 
able to impart to others. 

3 Another name for the Brtkaddranyahdpanishad, also called the 
Vdjasatieyibrdhmandpanishad. 

^ The objection is raised that the word upanishad is a ruM word, 
used as the name of the several Vedic texts so called. This is met by 
saying that it should be interpreted etymologically as a yoga word, 
aud, the several parts of the Scripture are named Upaniihads, because 
they teach upanishad or hrahmavidyd. See sloka 8, 
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the word leads only to that. How, then,^ is this (inter- 
pretation) ? 

4. The prefix upa denotes proximity, namely in 
relation to the Self {pratyag dtman) : and the prefiix ni 
qualifies the threefold meaning of the verb sad} 

5. Bringing this soul (Jivdtman) into union with 
Brahman who is without a second, it dispels (or shatters) 
nescience {amdya) and its consequences. Hence it (the 
Brahma-vidya) is termed upanishad, 

6. Or, destroying our nescience which is the prime 
source of all misery, it makes us attain the indivisible 
Supreme in Its aspect of the Inner Self [pratyag). 
Hence, also, the term upanishad. 

7. Or else, knowledge (vidya) puts an end to the 
source of all worldliness by cutting off its very root. 
Hence, too, the term upanishad. 

8. Because the text inculcates the knowledge re- 
ferred to above (hrahmavidyd)^ and does not differ, there- 
fore, from the knowledge itself, ^ the name upanishad is 
applied to it, in the same way as the plough is spoken of 
as one^s livelihood.^ 

9. It (the text) is termed dranyaka, because it is 
(or, must be) recited in the forest (amnya.) It is named 
(brihaddranyaka) by reason of the great length of the 
text, as also of its deef)]}^ philosophical signification. 

^ The three meanings are ‘ shatteriog,’ * motion,’ and ‘termination’: 

Each of these is dealt with in order in the 6th, 6th and 7th verses. 

2 This is a sort of metonymy, where no difference is made be- 
tween what teaches {yyutpadaka) and what is taught {vyut^adya ), be- 
tween the.elfecfc. (addkya) and that by which it is, effected (mdhaha ). 

3 Whereas it is only a means to it. 
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10. Thus, under the guise ( f an etymological ex- 
planation, suitable to the context, the commentator has 
indicated that the sole purpose of all u^anishad^ is final 
liberation {muhti.) 

11. The commentator then says, For (the benefit 
of) such as wish to escape from birth and death,” with 
the object of establishing a mutual difierence (or con- 
trast) between the doer of .rituals {harmadhilcdrin) and 
the aspirant of spiritual knowledge {jndnadhikdrin.y 

12. He alone is authorised to study the Veddntas, 
who has renounced all action (kriyd), and who wishes to 
be free from birth and death {iamsdra)^ and, also to un- 
derstand the unity of the Self {aihdtmya), 

13. Even the Scripture, in the passage. This 
only, etc.” {Uam eva),^ says that he alone who has relin- 
quished all action [karman) has the right to acquire 
knowledge whereby to understand the real nature of the 
inner Self {pratyag), 

14. To stimulate a desire for realising the supreme 
Self, the reciting of the Vedas (and other rites) are pres- 
cribed ; but all of them must be renounced if Brahman 
is sought to be attained. This is supported by the use 
of ipsanti in the Vedic text (quoted above). 

15. With a view to bestow knowledge on a student 
so entitled, it is next written, “ Fjjom the cause of births 
aiiddeaths,etc.,”^ a phrase fullof evidently right principles. 

1 That is to say, only seekers after knowledge are fit to be stud- 
ents of this UpanUhad. 

(or 5 

^Sankara writes that his hhdskya is intended to confer on the 
student a knowledge of the identity of the soul with Brahman^ and 
that this knowledge is the instrument of liberation from the root of , 
samsara : i 
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16. Since no other topic is comprised in the teach- 
ings of Vedanta than the nnity (of the soul with Brah- 
man), a knowledge of that unity, therefore, will dispel 
spiritual darkness. 

17. This sacred Vedantic upanishad, was compiled 
with great pains to facilitate the acquisition of that 
knowledge which alone could destroy nescience, the ori- 
gin of^amwa. 

18. A true understanding of the nature of the 
Supreme Self alone can root out the ignorance of that 
Self, and such an understanding springs from the (spon- 
taneous) awakening of the soul {dtmotpatti). Nothing 
else^ is necessary for the dispulsion of darkness. 

19. The methods for obtaining what is sought and 
the persons authorised to pursue those methods, have 
now been differentiated with respect to the karmakanda 
and the jndnakdnda. Now, directions are given for such 
persons in the pursuit of those methods. 

20. * May we not take it that final liberation, like 
happiness {svarga, etc.), is by virtue of scriptural injunc- 
tions (vidhi) For, without something being enjoined 
to be done {kdrya) there can be neither a person authorised 
(adhiMrin), nor the relation of cause and effect between 
sacrifices and their fruits. 

21. ‘It is so even in temporal matters ; why not so 

^That is, not only is karman not necessary for gaining the 
highest knowledge, but even refleotiou or meditation {prasankhyana) 
is only secondary. 

2 Or, in other words, even liberation (muhti) is the result of per- 
forming Icarman. This and the next two are the arguments of the 
opponent, the MimdmsaJua. 
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in Soriptute?^ There are also passages in the Vedas to 
show that liberation is dependent on the carrying out of 
Vedic injunctions. 

22. ‘Just as there .are mandatory texts like “ One 
should perform sacrifice, etc.” in the case of temporal 
happiness, so, too, there are texts like “ One should 
worship” in regard to emancipation {mxikti)! 

23. No, it is not correct to assume a common 
means for the attainment of temporal happiness and of 
final liberation, for the two are essentially diOTerent in the 
facility or difficulty, in the certainty or uncertainty, of 
their attainment. 

24. What is best {jyima) is one thing, and what is 
agreeable {Jcarman) is another (i.e. the two are different) 
both of them affect the same individual with different 
results {mvkti and svarga). Good (final liberation) will 
come to him who chooses the best, but be who chooses 
the agreeable will lose the fruit (heavenly happiness, etc. 
which are only temporary).^ 

25. Having examined the nature of the life (in 
other worlds) that results from the performance of action 
the Bmhmam (lit. one who has studied the Vedas) will 
begin to despair (by reason of the transitoriness of such 
life), thinking, “ How can that which is non-action muh 
ti) be the effect of action {karman)V' And, to gain that 
knowledge, he must needs go, samidh (fuel for the sacred 
fire) in hand, to a teacher who is well-versed in the 
Vedas and ever bent on a contemplation of the Supreme 
(brahmanishtha), 

^ The Vedas are supposed to conform to common usage. Hence 
there too there can be no adhikarin without a harya, 

' 2 Katha, II. 1. 
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26. Is not ■ liberation, like temporal bliss, a thing 
to be accomplished,^ being of the nature of something 
not attained? Not so ; liberation is not even a thing to 
be accomplished, for, it is not like temporal happiness. 

27. Since the knowledge of the Self destroys the 
nescience of a person when the obstacles to his progress 
have spontaneously disappeared, it is therefore said, in 
figurative language {upachdrdt) that liberation is to be 
accomplished by such knowledge. 

28. As a sick man is restored to health by medical 
treatment, so also does one obtain liberation when his 
ignorance of the Self is destroyed by spiritual wisdom.^ 

29. Scripture says This was Brahman, eto.,’^^ 
and Brahman alone, etc.”^ So the student (who desires 
liberation), like one who is asleep, is merely to be awaken- 
ed by Scriptural teaching, but not to be made to act, by it. 

30. What purpose does injunction serve, since 
knowledge is independent of human endeavour. Such 
texts as do occur are meaningless in this connection, 
since they cannot have a mandatory signification. 

31. The objection that there can be no authorisa- 
tion (adhikara) without something ordained to be done 
(kartavya), will be confuted later on,® by saying that it 

1 Hence, requiring a means of accomplishing it. Muhtl is not 
like svarga, the result of conscious effort. 

2 The medicine is not the direct cause of health, which ii but 
the natural state. It simply removes the ailment. So knowledge merely 
removes avidya, and is hence figuratively said to be the means of muhti. 

m m I 

5 See verse 228. That is, the previlege of perfarming sacri- 
fices, etc., may be hemmed in by limitations, but knowledge is open to 
every one universally, and hence requires neither adhikara not vidkL 
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(knowledge) may be prescribed for all. 

32. Another (opponent) says, “If you desire to 
attain liberation (sTeyas)^ which is no other than the na- 
tural condition of the soul, that end can be accomplished 
only by performance of rites (karmabhyah), for karman 
is mentioned in the Vedas [as the mems to purushdrthas 
of which mukti is one.] 

33. “ Since, in Sruti as well as in Smriti, karman 
alone is ordained to be done, there can be no other means 
than harmanhoi\i for final liberation [muhii) and for tem- 
poral happiness (ahhyudaya). 

34. “ Let us endeavour and reason it out, consider- 
ing it in itsVedic aspect. For, every Vedic text dan 
only mean either a prohibition or an injunction. 

35. “ * But (says the opponent’s opponent), I have 
already quoted several Vedic passages, which are not 
injunctory ; and therefore what you say is unreasonable.’ 

36. “ There will be consistency of meaning (ekavd- 
kyatvay if such passages are construed to be injunctory, 
on the authority of the aphorisms, “Because the Vedas 
aim at rites, etc.,”^ and “ fciince it explains the injunc- 
tion, etc.”^ 

37. “ But if we construe these texts which do not 
enjoin actions as syntactically different {vdkyahheda),^ 

^ This is a canon of the Mimamsa,'' by which a merely affirma- 
tive passage, occurring in the same context as a mandatory text, is 
interpreted to be explanatory of the latter, and, therefore, to he includ- 
ed in the injunction Of a different interpretation the Mimamsaka 
would say that his is the more natural and the other is strained. 

^ faiUTifgT(7, etc. 

g etc. 

^ That is, as not explanatory of, or as not supplementing, the 
injunctory passage. ^ 
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such an interpretation will be far-fetched. ‘ Now (says 
the opponents opponent again) the reward of final liber- 
ation is said to be everlasting (not transitory). 

38. How can it be everlasting, if it is the reward 
for performing rites (karman); for, nothing in this world 
that results from, karman^ is known to be permanent 
(dhruva) ? 

89, ‘Liberation must be the result of some means 
Hence (if karman is not the means), what remains, 
namely, juana, must be the means, ^ since it is also so said 
in the Vedanta/ 

40. “ It is not so, since mukii is established to be the 

result of karman, ‘ But (the opponenfs opponent again ) 
how can it be permanent if it is the fruit of karman ? ’ 
Listen, then, to my explanation.^ 

41&42. “By the non-performance of prohibited 
rites (nishiddka) and of rites having special objects {kdmya)j 
by the performance of .prescribed (or necessary) duties 
{nitya)j by the consequent removal of impediments, and 
the wearing out, by enjoyment and suffering (bhoga), of 
the germs of. a second bodily life, the inner soul will reach 
liberation by dint of karman alone in the manner aforesaid, 
even without any instruction as to the unity of the Self 
[aihdtmya), 

43. “It may be said, ‘ In such Vedic passages as 
“Having realized him. etc.'" and “knowing Brahmauj 
a reward (mv/kti) is prescribed for knowledge of 

^Though act directly, at least as the meaaa of removiug the 
impediments to mukll. 

^Sur^srara'a opponent triea to show that muktl may be perma- 
nent, and yet be the result of karman. 

® fjrerwndfggiatsijaiS »nd i 
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{atmabodha)' Not so; they are mere explanatory 
remarks {arthamda), 

44. ‘‘ This is because vve see everywhere in Scrip- 
ture [Smtra) that passages prescribing rewards in the case 
of the materials and the preparation for rites and the rites 
themselves, are but explanatory remarks^ {arihmdda), 
as, for example, the passages enjoining a reward for the 
use of parnamayu^ 

45. Since the soul must be purified by karman 
(harmaseshatvdt)^ knowledge of the Self also depends on 
karman. And, though you hold that the Vedanta is not 
injunctory, you must, however, concede that such pass- 
ages are mere explanatory remarks (arthavdday^ 

46. It is not so ; since final liberation and temporal 
happiness differ from each other, both as to their means 
(heiu) and as to their nature {rupa)^^ your argument is, 
therefore, unsound. 

47. You say that liberation is the natural (or un- 
modified) condition of the soul {svarupa) and that this is 
the result of avoiding rites with special objects, etc., 
{kamyddivarjanddibhyah), 

48 & 49. Is the soul, then, .previously out of its 

1 Compare unferTrf t 

(Jaimiai’s Sutras, IV. 3. 1.) 

2 The use of the wood called parnaaayi for the juhu or sacrificial 
ladle, is said to be meritorious, and rewards are ordained fur its use. 

^Karman. purifies the soul which is the doer {kartri)^ and is 
hence the indirect cause of With this verse ends the argu- 

ment of Suresvara's opponent, -who holds that karman is the only means 
to muhtl. 

^The means of muktl is jndna which springs from vivelca, while 
that of ahhyudaya is karman which springs from aviceha. The nature 
of mukti is dhruva, and, of the other, adkruva. 
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natural state, so that it stands in great need of a means 
for bringing it to such a state ? If so, that state cannot 
be its natural condition, in which it does not, of itself, 
exist, but to which it has to be brought by forcible means. 
If, on the other hand, it already exists in its natural 
state, why seek for a means to attain that state ? 

50. If (it be said that) eyen in its natural condi- 
tion, it might be performing rites, then there will be no 
liberation at alL^ Hence the liberation of the soul cannot 
be the result of avoiding prohibited rites, rites with 
special objects, etc. 

51. If it be argued that liberation is the removal 
of the unnatural state (of the soul) that results from the 
repeated contact with objects of sense, what is the cause 
(we ask) of such contact ? 

52. If you hold that such contact is accidental, 
then, since there is nothing to prevent such contact even 
after liberation, there will be, according to you, no liber- 
ation at all. 

53. If you say that the cause of such contact is 
virtue and vice {dharraddharma)^ then, do virtue and 
vice cause this contact by force, even for the soul which 
is, by its very nature, no.n-attached (asanga-svabhavasya) ? 

54 & 55. In the same way as the bhalldtaka (matvking 
nut) produces a stain oi> cloth, it is not possible even for an 
able and intelligent potter to make a pot of the atmosphere 
(vyoman) which is not of the nature of a pot, as he could 
make one of clay ; nor can the (cool) breeze cool the fire. 
If you say that the soul is of the nature of a doer, etc., 
then you need not, in the least, hope for liberation. 

^ Since for performing harman^ a corporeal existence is necessary. 
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56. For, the nature of things, like the heat of the 
sun, cannot change. If a thing loses its nature, it be- 
comes unnatural (or non-existent, impossible), like the 
sky-blossom (kha-pushpa). 

57. Just as fire does not, in any case, lose its heat 
without itself being quenched, so, too, unless the soul 
ceases to be the doer, etc.,^ there can be no liberation by 
any other means. 

58 & 59. You may say, “ Since the bondage of the 
^o\A{atifmsamsTiti) is the toya (result), and not the 
of its being doer and enjoyer, if we suppose that its sakti 
alone remains, the soul’s liberation is possible by reason of 
its freedom from all misery.”^ Not so ; it leads to a fallacy 
whether we differentiate between sakti and karya, or not. 

60. For, there is no difference between mkti and its 
hdrya. If we assume such a difference, the invariable re- 
lation (of cause and effect) will be lost. 

61. If they differ in their essence, there cannot 
then be the relation of cause and effect. If they do not 
differ, then, since they become identical, how can they be 
cause and effect ? 

1 And hence loses its nature as doer. 

^ Sakti is the inherent power of a cause to produce its effect. 
The following extract from Anandagiri's gloss makes clear the aim of 
atauias 55, etc. H ^gcgTfrerworifrng^Tfwr nei 

gri i srraaf^raT^ i maRt^WfT » ^ 

ifn i ufafgw H?$ffK^wTsrrsrTig 

h 

® For, anartha is the karya^ not the %ahti of haftritvdt since 
during sleep, for instance, when sakti alone remains, the sense of 
misery is altogether absent. 
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special objects, etc., that will enable you to say that en- 
deavour is implied in the injunction. 

77. Since then the abandonment of hdmya, etc., is 
a mere product of your fancy, it cannot, in any way, be 
argued that human endeavour also plays a part in such 
abandonment. 

78. Not by the performance of prescribed rites, etc. , 
nor by the abandonment of kdmya, etc., can liberation be 
attained ; for, in that case, knowledge [vidya) would be- 
come fruitless.^ 

79. Even if heaven (svarga)^ etc., cease to result 
from fcamya rites, and the corresponding results (hell, etc.,) 
from prohibited rites, ^ still there is nothing to prevent 
their resulting from other causes or by themselves 
{arthdntardt svabhdvdt vd). 

80. If you say there is no proof positive of their 
springing from other causes, such a thing is at least open 
to doubt ; and that very doubt is enough to vitiate and 
disprove your proposition. 

81. There is not even this doubt, since such per- 
sons, as disobey all injunctions [vidya and harman) are 
also subject to pleasure and pain, as is evident from the 
passage, ''Then, of these two, etc.’’^ 

^ Since such passages ffruma JSRjgngrTftiJWH i would be 
meaningless. 

e. even after the avoidance of kamya, niilUddkat and (ither 
rites, there will be no muktiy since heaven and hell may result in 
other ways. 

q Compare Vedanta-sutras, III. 1. 

18, all which show that such personi enter the lowest forms of crea- 
tion, which is called the third way, the other two being the dtvayma 
and yiiriymia, j 
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82. Though the non-performance of prescribed 
{nitya) rites is sin, and their performance not, yet there 
is no proof that such sin cannot result from other causes^ 
or by itself. 

83. If it be said that sins already incurred will be 
atoned, by the present performance of nitya and other 
rites, still there springs a doubt, as before, with respect 
to iin» that might be incurred in the future. 

84. Though sins, which yield evil fruits (amhhishta- 
phala)y might be obliterated, virtues, that lead to tempo- 
ral happiness, will not cease, being the very thing you 
desire.2 

85. It cannot be said that virtue, like vice, is an 
evil (even for one who longs for liberation), for, what is 
enjoined cannot be an evil. It is not like hawk-sacrifice, 
etc., 2 since there, the fruit being evil, it too is evil. 

86. If it be said that liberation results from a 
knowledge of the unity of Self, it is vain, then, to argue 
that it depends on performance of rites. That knowledge 
is a direct means to attain it, is seen from passages like 
‘ tam etanif etc.’ 

87. It has been shown ^ that rites which, in the 
manner aforesaid, purify the doer, are also helps towards 
a knowledge of the unity of Self. 

88. Therefore he who knows^the true signification 
of the Vedas, will learn the fruitlessness of irites, and, 

^ Such as noil-performance of such rites in a former life or lives. 

2 Hence a birth in- consonance with those viitues, and couse- 
quentlj no muhU. 

3 There the fruit is evil, because it contravenes the principle 

^In the Vedanta-sutras. 
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destroying his sins by penance, strive for a knowledge of 
the unity of Self. 

89. ^He who is, by reason of action in former 
lives, free from all desire, is qualified at the very outset, 
and does not stand in need of farther rites. 

90. For, he who is free from worldly attachment 
and thirsts for knowledge, longs only for accurate know- 
ledge and for nothing else. Rites are needed when an 
object is to be accomplished, but are unnecessary when 
the end has been achieved. 

91. Religious studentship is known to have been 
properly begun, in the case of Vamadevay Maitreyl and 
Gdrgl, because (immediate) renunciation is enjoined. 

92. Since the means of attaining heaven, such as 
Vedio and Smartic rites {ishtdpurta), are of endless varie- 
ty, it is difficult to understand why (even if kdmya^ etc. 
be abandoned) there cannot be other causes (of another 
birth,) for other causes may exist. 

93 & 94. The same reasoning applies in the case of 
prohibited rites [nishiddha) and of prescribed rites [nitya) 
Hence such methods do not guarantee liberation ; for, 
there exists karman^ both good and bad, stored up 
through innumerable lives, and, like the killing of a 
Brdhmana, giving rise to endless births. 

95. The existence of karman that has not begun to 
bear fruit (andrahdhaphala) is indicated in such passages 
as Hatah seshena^ and ‘ tad ya iha, 

1 Stanzas 89, 90 and 91 justify even in the first 

asrama. 

^ etc. 
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96. The fruit of performiug prescribed rites is not 
the mere removal of impediments,^ but other rewards 
also are directly mentioned, for example, in the Anwa- 

97. The passages in the Smriti of Apastamha 
“The mango being the cause, etc.’^ declare that even 
prescribed (nitya) rites produce results. 

98. The consequences of doubt have already been 
indicated.^ It can now be affirmed with certainty that 
sahti^ as long as it lasts, will be producing some result or 
other. 

99* For, in the absence of remit, the cause itself 
will be non-existent. Of tbe effect and its cause, neithe-r 
will exist independent of the other. 

100. Thus, by understanding the Supreme Self 
{antardtman) to be of the nature of doer and enjoyer, 
there will be, in the light of the arguments heretofore 
advanced, no hope of liberation at all. 

101. Since man is liable to err, liberation, accord- 
ing to your theory, will be a matter of doubt for the 
twice-born, but one of certainty for tbe donkey, etc.^ 

102. But was it not said^ that knowledge- is a 

1 Hence the opponent argnes that nity<» rites will not stand in 
the way of liberation by bringing about further births;. 

^ ^5rri 

This is summarised in the next verse. 

^ See stanza 80. 

^ Since the liability to err and hence the danger of sin are only 
for the adkikrit^, and not in the least for the anadkzkrita or uuauthoris* 
ed beings like the donkey. 

5 See stanza 45. 



mere department of ritual, and that the soul is a doer of 
sacrifices? It is not so, since this kind of knowledge 
that is dependent on ritual, is not what is required (for 
liberation). 

103. For, even without any reference to sacrifices, 

the soul is undoubtedly the doer, for it is the doer of all 
actions without exception. Hence what you say is 
unsound. j 

104. It cannot he said that without a knowledge of : 
the Self, it would be impossible to perform rituals, in j 
the same way as it would be impossible to use the sacri- : 
fioial ladle without a knowledge of the parm wood. ; 

105. But (it may be said that) a prudent person ’ 
will not perform rites to secure a higher world, without 
first satisfying himself that there is a soul (separate from 
the body) as the basis of a future bodily life.^ 

106. Thus, then; the knowledge of Atman cannot 
be a part of ritual, since a doer^ is the only thing neces- 
sary for rites (isAfa), as in the case of one desirous of 
fruit (phaldrthivaty Further such a knowledge is not 
prescribed as essential for rites. 


^For, the aim of, rites is the enjoyment of heaven, etc. for 
which bodies like those of g'^ds and other superhuman beings are neces- 
sary, though the same soul wjli continue to dwell in them. 

2 That is, only a dber is necessary and not a knowledge of the 
doer. Verse 103 shows that the soul is the doer not only of sacrifices 
but of all actions in general. As an example of the general not being 
part of the particular, the phaldrthin ia brought in. The desire of fruit | 
is the incentive to every action, and the necessity for understanding 
it is not therefore confined to Vedic rites alone. 

M Anaudagiri. I 
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107. ‘ But, even so, the knowledge of Atman must 
enter into every rite by reason of its compatibility 
{sdniarthyat)} thought not by virtue of any injunction.' 

108. It is not so; for, only he is directed (or 
authorised) to perform rites, who has not grasped the 
truth {tattm) and who is characterised by what is called 
not-self.2 

109. The existence of the Atman in its natural i 
state {svampe) is spoken of by the wise as liberation {nis- \ 
sreyasa); and the contact of the Atman with any other 
condition is the result of nescience (aynana or avid yd). 

110 and 111. The may itself be conscious- 

of its impending condition of not-self. But it does not 
follow therefrom that, for a liberated soul in its natural 
state, the character of doer, enjoyer, etc., rites and the 
enjoyment of their fruit, and the external organs of sense, 
can result from any other cause than ignorance of the 
self {pratyag). 

112 and 113. The same is the cause of the external 
(physical) body, of caste that is inherent therein {sama- 
vdyini), of old age, death and birth, whose seat is the 
body (dehadhikaranani), and of wife, child, riches, etc. 
which are external to the body, all of which tend to fit 
the soul, by itself unauthorised {svatah anadhihavinah), 
for the performance of rites. 

114 and 115. It is thought that these things differ- 
entiate the undifferentiated soul by reason of nescience ; 

^For, without such knowledge, there will be no doing of rites. 
See verse 105. 

2 There is no adhikara without a limitation of the soul by a 
body or bodies ( avachchheddi ), and every limitation is the result of 
ignorance (ajnana). 
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for nothing in the world has been seen to be the attri- 
bute or condition {visBshanam svarupam vaf- of another 
except through ignorance, but it is seen to be so in every 
instance through ignorance. The unknowing man does 
not say Hhe thief is staring at me’ and attribute the 
qualities of a thief to the post, except in darkness. 

116. ‘But there are instances of one thing being 
the attribute of another even in the absence of ignorance, 
e. g., aupagam (son of Upagu), nripahaya (the king’s 
horse), syemohit (performer of hawk-sacrifice),^ etc.’ 

117. It is not so; for, in none of these cases is the 
attribute identically related (pratyahtayd samhandhah) to 
the thing qualified, as in the example “ I am lean.” ^ 

118. For instance, the meaning of the stem, upagu, 
‘ the father,’ qualifies an entirely different idea, namely 
the meaning of the suffix ‘ son of—’ in aupagava ; and 
so on, in the other cases also. 

119. Not so does a person think of the attributes 
beginning from that of doer and ending with the body, 
and the attributes of caste etc. inherent in the body, as 
essentially distinct from the Atman itself.^ 

120. For, he applies these attributes to the attri- 
buteless soul as though they refer to the soul itself ; e. g. 

^This is technically known as ac?/tyasa whose only source is avidya. 

2 CTjpayM qnalifies the suffix meaning < son of — \ mifa qualifies 
Aaya, and sylna qualifies chit. Now, the ignorance of the speaker or 
hearer is not an essential condition of the attributive relation in these 
examples. 

^Here, it is the ego itself that is supposed to be lean. But in 
the instances cited by the opponent the thing which qualifies was 
entirely different from the thing qualified. 

^For the list referred to, see verses 111, 112 and 113. 
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* I do/ ‘ I am blind/ ' / am a twiee-born/ ‘ / am a child/ 
‘ I am burnt/ ‘ I am cut/ etc. 

121. The relation of the qualifying and the quali- 
fied cannot exist between them except by reason of ne- 
science. And it must be known that this alone is the 
reason of the soul being obliged (or privileged) to per- 
form rites. 

122. Farther, it is because those only who are 
ignorant of the unity of self are authorised to perform 
rites, that qualifications are laid down for persons officiat- 
ing at the JSri^a^^paii-sacrifice, etc.^ 

123. 124, 125. The knowledge, derived from Ve- 
dantic study, of the real nature of the supreme self 
(pmtyag) whose existence is proved by the Vedas etc., 
puts an end to all action (rites), by destroying the 
nescience that is its root; for, knowledge is known only 
to remove ignorance.^ But knowledge does not prompt 
us to action. Hence the passage prescribing fruits can- 
not be said to be merely explanatory,^ though it is rightly 
so in the case of the parna wood, which is part of ritual 

126. This answers your argument^ whereby you 
asked me to admit these passages to be explanatory re- 
marks though I was unwilling to admit that knowledge 
was the subject of injunction. 

127. I concede that it is an*explanatory passage in 

1 Otherwise everyone will be qualified for everything and no 
qualifications are needed at all. 

2 And therefore indirectly terminates harman^ 

^ See verses 44 and 45, 

^ Suresvara repeats the argument of his opponent contained in 
verse 45. 
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SO far as it is dependent on another passage but it is 
not a passage that contains an untruth (abhutdrthavdda)^ 
since it states only what is recited in Scripture 

128. This is like the passage ‘‘ The new moon and 
full moon sacrifices are performed for attaining heaven 
(svargay^^ But it cannot be said to contain an untruth 
merely because there is no passage punishing with sin 
the non-doing thereof (pdpasloJcdsndeh). 

129. ' How is the reward to be inferred P * The 
fruit derived from the knowledge of the Self is an object 
of direct perception {praty<x]csham avagamyate) ; and 
therefore knowledge is not included in ritual. 

130. Since performance of rites (pravritti) is an 
obstacle to, and, therefore, inconsistent with, liberation, 
the duty (adhikara) of the aspirant for liberation is to 
renounce all action {nivrittau sarvakarmandm). 

131 and 132. No wise man will under any circum- 
stances, desire to return to worldly life {pravritti) afcer 
the destruction of the very sources of such worldly life 
(such as, greed etc.), like a bewildered traveller who pur- 
sues the wrong track, abandoning the easy and safe route 
that leads to his destination, with water and food acces- 
sible throughout, and devoid of all danger. 

133, 134 and 135. Having soon realised the divine 
changeless Self, which Is without the properties of doer 
etc. that are the result of nescience, unprompted to action, 

1 The passage must be either or ’sjigHmsfiaf. Suresv-ara 

admits it is the former, because it is subsidiary to the wi[T^TaRI which 
proclaims the unity of the Self. 

2 So a passage can be both ^5^2? and ^Hraong: at the same time. 

2 That is, there is no other passage to corroborate or confirm the 


same. 
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bestower of all the 'piinishdrtlias, and knowable by self- 
intuition, and knowing that the desired fruit which is 
eternal and independent of all external means, is depend- 
ent on such knowledge alone, how oan an alhknowing 
individual turn his mind, even in jest, to the performance 
of rituals, with rewards of a difife rent character, depend- 
ent on external means, where there are innumerable 
causes to prompt one to action ? 

136. Further, for one whose entire ignorance is 
exterminated by sound knowledge, it is impossible to 
pursue once more, as formerly, the path of non-know- 
ledge (ritual etc.), because there is nothing to prompt 
him to action. 

137 and 138. Since a wise one who desires as re- 
ward a knowledge of the Reality which is gathered from 
a correct understanding of the Scriptures, never longs for 
the performance of rites which is an impediment to him, 
therefore the injunction of rituals, shunned by all aspir- 
ants to liberation, is only for the ignorant soul with the 
qualities of doer etc. which belong to the non-self. 

139. The nature of doer etc. is to be abandoned, 
because knowledge and nescience (inoha) are opposed to 
each other both in their nature and in their effects, and 
because it is productive of evil, like illness etc. 

140, 141, and 142. It is infant's babble to say that the 
function of doer etc. is the very nature of the soul (that 
desires to abandon such function) ; for, if the soul that is 
directly perceived to be of the nature- of non-doer, be 
said to be of the nature of doer, it is opposed to the 
knowledge derived from direct perception etc. and even 
final liberation would become impossible.^ 

^This is to meet the argument that, because the soul is of 
the nature of doer, etc., it can never shake off its nature. Such an 
argument leads to a fallacy. If the soul loses its nature, it becomes 
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^ Well, then, ^ let there be no possibility of liberation 
since the soul {dfisi), being the enjoyer of fruits, is liable 
to change, 2 like fire. Or, if not, let the soul be non-exist- 
ent like ether (atoa).’ Not so ; for, the soul is ever- 
lasting {dhruva) and, therefore, not susceptible of change. 

143. How can any change affect the soul (pratyag) 
that is neither corporeal nor incorporeal? Enjoyment is 
nothing else than becoming conscious, and the soul is al- 
ways endowed with such consciousness. 

144 and 145. It is not liable to change like wind 
and fire, because it has not, like them, previous non-exist- 
ence etc.^ In the case of fire etc. which are composed 
of parts and which have the character of effects, it is pro- 
per that there should be manifestation (and change), 
whenever their nature is attacked by such mighty causes 
as the adding of fuel or the churning of wood. 

146. But, since the soul has no parts, and since it 
is self-existent, the two chief changes, namely, manifest- 
ation and disappearance, can never happen to it. 

147. Manifestation, even if conceded, does not 
necessarily imply change in the thing to be manifested ; 
and, so also, non-manifestation. This is common to all 
schools of reasoning. 

148. Hence, the nature of doer etc. as applied to 
the soul, must be understood solely to result from the 
nescience of those who do not admit the possibility of 
liberation. It is not, however, the real truth. 

non-exiatent, and since there is nothing to be liberated, there can be no 
liberation. If it retains its nature as doer, then too there can be no 
liberation by reason of that very natnre. 

^This is the argument of the lokayaia or atheist. 

^For, enjoyment necessarily means change. 

^trinwicr, ^srpsiwimTcr, and change presup- 

poses some or ail of these. 
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149 and 150. The nature of doer etc. is not inherent 
in the soul, because we know by direct perception what 
the nature of the soul is.^ The proofs for the existence 
of matter cannot be applied in the case of the Supreme 
and omniscient Self, in the same way as a firebrand can- 
not set fire to fire itself. 

151. The relation of seer and seen, which obtains 
with reference to the material world, can never be ap- 
plied to the thing which is the seer itself and whose 
nature is pure enjoyment.^ 

152. How can one thing (the self) be cognised by 
that method of knowledge by which we perceive the not- 
self, such as the enjoyed, the doer, etc., which are con- 
stituted by things entirely different (from the self) ? 

153. So, too, let not desire, hatred, etc., be deem- 
ed to be the properties of the self ; for, they are known to 
be the properties of the mind {manas), from the passage, 
* Desire is wish (or volition).' 

154. The assumption that the soul (sva), or the 
supreme self {para), or both, is the cause of desire, 
hatred etc., leads to the conclusion that liberation is 
impossible.^ Hence a careful consideration shows that 
they are the effects of nescience alone. 

155. If the soul be the cause of desire etc., how 
can the knowing soul inflict injury on itself as on an. 

^ The true nature of the soul is gpr*?! or pure consciousness 
The opponent says that the idea of *1,’ such as ‘I do’ etc., shows 
by direct perception that the soul is also of the nature of doer and so 
on. Verse 150 is an answer to this. 

2 e. there can be no seer of the seer. 

3 This is explained in the three following verses. is used 

for ^bsUriTST, and for utiTTWSf. 
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enemy ? Hence it is not right that the soul is their 
cause. 

156. In the same way, if the supreme self {para) 
is their cause, then, since the evil is not (necessarily) 
cured, the reward (i. e, liberation), like the remedy for 
disease etc., will not be permanent (ehantika)} 

157. How can the liberated soul {drisi\ which has 
neither a body (karana) nor composition {samhati)^ get 
out of the evil ? In the same way, if both be said to be 
the cause, there will be no permanent reward. 

158. Since the will of the Supreme Self is unres- 
trainable, there will be no certainty of liberation. But 
there is no such fallacy if we suppose their source to be 
nescience which is without a cause ; for, nescience is des- 
troyed (on liberation) through the instrumentality of the 
Supreme Self (prasiddha).'^ 

159. The knowledge to be derived from the au- 
thority of Vedantic utterances i«! of the same nature as 
that which is admitted to be derived from proofs by 
which objects of sense etc. are perceived. ^ 

160. If anything else (than the non-dual Brahman) 

be supposed (to be the object of knowledge), the Vedan- 
tas would lose all authority (as regards There- 

fore no other object (of knowledge) should be assumed. 

161. Even then} does Uot the injunction of ritual 

iThis is because the supreme self that causes desire etc., for the 
soul in bondage may do the same after liberation. 

^Anandagiri explains as trfUTTTrWT 

SuTurSawig ii tinag: ttwqraxFiT UfqgtfeuwT- 

Atiandagiri. 

^ I. e. the Karmakanda. 
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lose its authority ? Hence, it would surely follow that 
the Vedantas, too, cease to be authoritative. 

162. It is not so, for, all proofs continue to be 
proofs, only until the realisation of the Supreme Self 
since all proofs merge therein. 

163. After that, no proofs will remain, since they 
are obliterated by the mere unity of Self, in the same 
way as the injunction of hawk-sacrifice etc. is rendered 
nugatory by the injunction of non-killing. 

164. Hence, ritud is ordained only for the person 
who has nescience, and not for the Brdhmana who has 
uprooted erery spring of action. 

165. Therefore, from the reasoning heretofore ad- 
vanced, it follows that the duty (adhikdra) of the dis- 
criminating individual is to renounce all rites, but not, 
in the least, to perform rites. 

166. As long as we speak of a doer, the stainless 
soul {vdstu) cannot be realised; and, if the pure soul is 
realised, all talk of a doer must likewise cease. 

167. Like light and darkness, the two ideas of doer 
and non-doer, being opposed to each other, cannot exist 
in the same thing and at the same time. 

168. It cannot be said that, like standing and walk- 
ing, the one fallows the other in succession and that they 
are therefore not inconsistent, beoause, the knowledge of 
Self has for its object the Supreme Soul.^ 

169. Fire that is felt to be hot cannot, either by 
degrees or suddenly, grow cold of its own accord, but 
may do so if acted upon by some agent.^ 

1 Saresvara admits the transition from doer to non-door, but denies 
the contrary. Knowledge of Self leads to Brahman and not to ka?’man. 

2 But the Self catmot be made to change its nature. 
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170. If you say that there is no inconsistency be- 
cause the same object (Self) may appear differentiated 
or undifferentiated, it is not logical, since your statement 
is in itself contradictory. 

17L The many cannot logically be one, nor the 
one, many ; for, knowledge is only of what is real. If it 
be otherwise, it will be false knowledge. 

172. How it is contradictory, will be explained 
later on The only object of knowledge {meya) is the 
unity of Self, since that alone remains unknown. 

173. Things that differ from each other are known 
by reasoning based on absence^ (abhdvena pramdnena). 
Hence your statement is contradictory. 

174. Whether duality {samsriti) be supposed to be 
different from or identical with Brahman^ it would fol- 
low that Brahman is rxot-Brahman^ or, in the same 
way, that knowledge is fruitless and Brahman is divisible. 

175. It is a fatal fallacy if you say that Brahman 
is possessed of nescience; and, if it is not possessed of 
nescience, it follows that knowledge is fruitless.^ 

176. It cannot be ignorantly contended that Brah- 
man has nescience ; for, Brahman, as actually seen, 
negatives all idea of nesciezice. 

177. Since nescience is the rosuU of experience, 

like the experience “T am ^ therefore, even 

It. one can be perceived only in the absence of another,’ 
since, being different, both cannot be simultaneously perceived. 

2 Since the jlm too, which is identical witfi Brahman, would 
likewise be free from nescience. This is to explain the latter part 
of the preceding verse. 

3 k 

Aiiandagiri. 
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nescience, when destroved by knowledge derived from 
Scripture [mdna], becomes of the nature of Self. 

178. As long Brahman is not known, it cannot 
be learnt by perc ption {bodhat) that it has nescience. 
And, if it is accurately known, false knowledge \mrishd- 
dhih) will not remain unaffected (or undestroyed). 

179. He who has nescience is not capable of dis- 
cerning that nescience himself Hence, considering the 
true nature of things, nescience is ntrt perceived as such. 

180. It is not proper that knowledge should extend 
to things which have no actual existence {vastunah anya~ 
ira) ; and nescience is not a thing that really exists, 
since it cannot stand the test of (accurate) knowledge 
(mdna). 

18 L That nescience is no more than nescience (or 
false), is established by this one criterion alone, namely, 
that it cannot stand the test of (true) knowledge. 

182. In your argument, numerous assumptions will 
have to be made, all of them being opposed to correct 
knowledge. But in my argument, only nescience has to 
be assumed, and that, too, is dependent on actual experi- 
ence. 

183. On the mere springing-up of accurate know- 
ledge derived from passages like * That thou art,^ etc., 
nescience and its effects will c^ase to have existed, to 
exist, or to come into existence. 

184. Hence it is impossible to see, by any method 
of knowledge,^ that there is nescience in him {Brahman), 
or what is the nature of such nescience, or whence it is ; 
f jr it is exclusively the result of experience. 


^sar. 
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185. ^Let things like deities, materials, doer, etc., 
be not non-dual (or dual), since it is clearly seen to be so 
everywhere and since, also, their non-duality is not com- 
monly known.’ ^ 

186. This is not sound, for, their is no proof known 
as ‘being known everywhere’ [sarvaldha)^ among the 
(established) methods of proof, upon the strength of 
which you argue in this manner. 

187. Moreover* where a belief exists in the mind 
of everyone that a certain fact is directly perceived,^ 
such a belief is declared to be illusive.^ 

188. Just as objects near and within our sight are 
more longed for than things out of sight, so is the case 
with knowledge, derived from Scripture, which com- 
pletely transcends everything, in its application to the 
Supreme Self.^ 

189. Direct perception, etc., exist only as depen- 
dent on self-experience. And, since such experience is 

I its own proof, where is the necessity for proving the 
existence of Self ? 

190. And, since a thing is directly perceived not 
by itself but only on the strength of self-experience, the 
unity of Self spoken of in the Vedantas must be under- 
stood to be knowable by the Self alone. 

” - “ ■ " ■■■■■ - — ' 

^This is to refute the latter portion of verse 183, where 
‘nescience and its effects etc.’ implies that duality is an illusion and 
only temporary, 

2 ♦. e. if be included in tirUgf. 

3 e. g. in the passage graTOTiff etc, 

^ That is, though Scripture intends only Brahman, yet hs Brah- 
man transcends all, nescience makes it apply to such things only as 
are actually seen. 
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191 and 192. With reference to your argument 
that, because the Vedas and Smritis are based on rites, 
therefore there is no means of liberation apart from rites, 
who ever maiotained that rites do not also form a means 
of liberation? Have you not heard the Vedic passage, 

‘ tarn etam etc./ and the Smriti^ ^ samskdrdh etc.^^ 

193. Though the knowledge of the unity of Self 
is not directly inculcated by Sruti and Smriti, yet it is 
not foreign to these two, for, these two alone teach us 
about the Self. 

194. Your argument^ that the Vedas do not teach 
us the true nature of the Self (vastu) has already been 
exploded^ and will also be refuted later on. 

195. Tour contention,^ too, that, in the absence of 
injunction, the passage (about knowledge of Brahman) 
ceases to have any force, will also be refuted with skill 
later on by arguments both clear and logical. 

196. You have also said : “By the sole reason of 
their declaring the real nature of Self, we cannot con- 
clude that the Vedantas aim at liberation {pumartha)^ 
for they are seen to abound in narratives^ (dkhydna). 

197. “From the mere declaration that there was a 
king called Rama, it cannot be gathered in any case, in 
the absence of an injunctory passage,® that liberation is 
the object 

^ UTgOT u 

2 See verse 33. 

3 By verse 123, 

See veises 3i and 35. 

5 Such as stories of fights between gods and demons. And 
every such ii!».rrative does not preach liberation. 

® Liberation, as forming one of the four puruglidrthas, must de- 
pend on an injunction, and cannot be implied from a mere assertion. 
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198r"'^^ Also, knowledge is seen thronghoufe to be 
subservient to the other (viz. ritual), and, having gather- 
ed knowledge from the passage enjoining rites, the wise 
man performs sacrifice.^^ 

199. This has already ^ been, and will hereafter 
Jdc, met by the argument that the fruit of knowledge is 
an object of direct perception. 

200. ‘ But the declaration in Scripture that the 
fruit (of knowledge) is the destruction of misery etc., 
is merely a statement in praise of the soul (which is the 
doer).^ Hence your argument^ is purely a product of 
your fancy.’ 

201 and 202. This is my answer ; leaving aside the 
fruit which is intended by the context and implied by the 
passage, why do you, like an ignorant person, extract 
fiom it the secondary meaning of praise, which is neither 
supported by Scripture nor intended by the context? 

203. Nor is there any unity of object (ekavislj^aya- 
fva) between direct perception and Scripture ; for, Scrip- 
tuie itself has, in various places, by passages referring 
to the non-attachment of the soul, pointed out the dis- 
tinction by alluding to the passing through the states of 
dream etc.^ 

^See verse 129. 

2 l^'he opponent says t£at passages like HtfHSTSFWOTfcTff refer to 
the and are no authority as to the efficacy of jndna, 

3 That the fruit of knowledge is the object of direct perception, 

^The opponent argues that the direct perception such as ‘I am 
miserable’ etc., is opposed to the Vedic declaration that misery ceases. 
The answer is that the two refer to two distinct objects, misery being 
connected with the three stales of waking, dream and sleep, with 
which the praiT/agdtman is entirely unconnected and of which it is a 
mere onlooker. Hence there is no furm, as there is no 
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204. You said that this^ is a castle in the air, 
for, ‘you did not believe that the fruit derivable from 
knowledge was the immediate object of direct perception. 

205. Your remark might be plausible, if, even from 
Scripture,^ one cannot learn that knowledge bears fruit. 

206. A knowledge of the eternal freedom of the 
soul is derived from the S(iriptural passage and from no 
other source. And an understanding of the meaning of 
such passage is the result of pondering over the significa- 
tion of words. 

207. The meaning of words is arrived at by the 
methods of agreement and difference {anv .lyavyatmkd- 
bhydm). Thus does one realise the soul that is free from 
misery and free from action. 

208 and 209. And the accurate conception of the 
prafycKjdtman becomes clearer, from passages like ^ sad 
eva etc./ as from the exhortation, Hhou art the tenth 
for, there cannot exist the doubt that the passage is no 
authority, and it is not in conflict with other proofs (e.g. 
pratyahha), 

210. The commentator [ScMuhara) too will deduce 
later on, from well-established axion^s, that the fruit of 
knowledge is directly established by Scriptural declara- 
tion as opposed to the fourfold proof.^ 

Anandagiri. 

e. from passages like fTTcjjrfe. 

^See verse 211. 

^ tjtoTott: 

H Anandagiri. 
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- 211. The tenth person, deceived by counting nine 
as if in dismay, does not know that he is the tenth, 
though he has the other nine before his very eyes. 

212. In the same way, though duality be destroy- 
ed, one cannot, without passages like ‘ that thou art,' 
realise the One Soul, owing to the illusion and ignoiance 
existing with reference to th® Supreme Self. 

213. A firm knowledge of the Supreme Self springs 
only from passages like ' ‘ sad asi/ which quench the 
thirst for knowledge and destroy ignorance of Self. 

214. The renunciation of all action serves the pur- 
pose of assisting one in deriving knowledge (of Brahman) 
from the meaning of Scriptural passages ; for, it is 
directly helpful in this way. 

215. For, renunciation is the best of all means to 
liberation ; that is knowable by him alone who renounces ; 
and only he who renounces reaches the Supreme Self and 
the highest state. 

216. Scripture itself has declared, in passages like 
‘ subdued, self-restrained etc.,’ that any method to attain 
knowledge of Self must be preceded by complete renun- 
ciation. 

217. Ritual {yoga) is dependent on worldly activity, 
and knowledge on renunciation ; hence a wise man should 
choose knowledge and renounce (ritual). 

218. The gods, fearing (men’s) liberation, have 
covered human beings wnth delusion {moha); hence the 
unknowing have become worldly and actively perform 
rites.2 

1 Unless toll that he is the tenth. 

2 Of. 
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219. Hence, renouncing all action, and destroying 
nescience by a true knowledge of Self, one should, by 
means of knowledge alone, reach that Supreme seat of 
Vishnu. 1 

220. So says the Scripture in Bhdllavi's section 
{sdMid); therefore knowledge of Self springs from renun- 
ciation of all action. 

221. The sage Apastamha^ too, has declared, in the 
passage, 'truth, falsehood, etc.,'^ that knowledge of Self 
should be sought through complete renunciation. 

222. " He who has not desisted from evil conduct, 
who is neither self-controlled nor self-composed, and who 
has not subjugated his mind, cannot attain him {Brah- 
man) by knowledge.”^ 

223. The very assumption that the recital of Scrip- 
ture and other rites are aids to knowledge, indicates that, 
with respect to the chapter on ritual and the chapter on 
knowledge, the persons authorised are different in each 
case.^ 

224. Since knowledge springs from ritual too, it 
follows that it is a cause and no more ; it does not follow 
that ritual is the only cause.^ 

^ Hfgwr: 

^ Kathopmishadj I. 2. 24. 

4 For, if the same person be empowered for ritual and for know- 
ledge, there will not be this distinction, namely, that the former is an 
accessory to the latter. 

5 Ritual is also productive of jndna through purification. It is 
a remote cause. But renunciation of ritual is the direct and proxi- 
mate cause. 
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225. Clean-sliaven, unmarried, non-attached, and 
pure in mind and pure in body for ever, the ascetic is fit 
to become Brahman itself : so says Scripture.^ 

226. These and other similar passages from Scrip- 
ture, coupled with millions of passages from the SmTitiSy 
emphatically prescribe the renunciation of all action as 
the means to knowledge. 

227. Even your objection that without rites there 
can be no authorisation, will not stand, if the means of 
knowledge is as stated above. 

228. For, considerations as to authorisation arise 
only in the carrying out of injunctions (vidhimarge) ; but 
when knowledge of Self becomes the object, there is no 
question as to authorisation. 

229. For, the question of authorisation is pertinent 
in respect of things that depend on human endeavour, 
but is out of place in respect of things that are self- 
dependent [vastti-tantra) ; moreover, knowledge is identical 
with liberation.^ 

230. The experience of Self to be attained in the 
Vedcintas is the same as the experience which commonly 
results when tie not-self is the object of knowdedge.® 

231. From the Scriptural passages, ‘knowledge, 
Hiss, etc.,^ and ‘the soul alone etc.,’® it follows that 

wcifn. 

M w T. Aimi dagiri. 
iggxggsiitiT 
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liberatioa {'pumartlm) is the only knowable thini^ that 
does not stand in need of a knower etc. (mdtrutvMyana- 
pekshinah). 

232. In whomsoever springs up the knowledge of 
that^ to him does knowledge come and to none else,- just 
as it came to the holy sage Vmnadeva even while he 
was yet in the womb.^ 

233 and 234. And such knowledge merely removes 
nescience. As the idea of being a forester ceases to 
exist when the prince who has been bred up as a forester 
is reminded of his birth, in the same way does nescience 
with all its effects melt away when the nescient soul re- 
gains knowledge of the unity of Self from passages like 
^'That thou art.” 

235. This being so, no injunction whatever should 
be assumed in this case; it will be useless, even if assum- 
ed, for it serves no purpose in this connection. 

236. The fruit of injunction is production (utpatti)^ 

acquisition purification (samskdra), or alteration 

[vihdra)'^ Liberation differs in character from all these; 
hence, injunction would be purposeless in its case. 

237. Since the resulting of the soul’s freedom from 

nescience is not dependent on anything else, there is there- 
fore neither action, nor reward, nor anything like an in- 
centive to action. ^ 

.238. Hence, the absence of injunction in this case 
is in no way a defect. On the other hand, it is celebrat- 
ed as the best ornament of the Vedanta philosophy. 

1 Cf. orwiu ^JcTT^. 

uwg fsfiUTW ^iftr^Frrcqfi: Anandagiri. 
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239. am commanded by injunctions,” and ‘‘ I am 
Brahman,^ are two ideas which are contradictory to each 
other, and, therefore, cannot both exist in the same place 
at the same time. 

240. Being himself the lord (over Scripture),^ 
he cannot be commanded by his own servant as by a 
master. He can only be drawn to attention {sambodha- 
mya)j as a king that is asleep is awakened by his bards. 

241 and 242. The interpretation (of Scripture) as 
injunctory etc., must be taken only as referring to pre- 
scribed rites (dharma); because rites alone are premised 
as knowable, but not Brahman,^ because it (Purvami- 
mdTTisd) begins with “Hence, therefore, rites etc.,’ be- 
cause it explains injunctions as referring to rites, because 
every word in it refers to rites, and because its passages 
collectively taken {dmndya) also refer to rites.^ 

243. Words actively referring to rites {hhdvdrthdh 
harmsabddh) can be understood as referring to rites only.^ 
Hence the science of twelve chapters (Furmmtmdmsd) 
must be taken as applying only to rites, which are de- 
pendent on human endeavour.^ 

2 The reference here is to the Furvamlmdmsd aphorisms, which 
begin with ‘ and not, like the Brahmasutrasf with 

^Cf. rrfgfjrTlr^m. Mim. Sufc. 

Cy ' 

4 Of. Mim. Sut. 

5 Verses 235 to 243 are to refute the argument that, because 
the Mimdmsd is based on an interpretation of the whole Vedas as 
injunctory, knowledge too must be the object of injunction. Suresvara 
says that the scope of that science must be limited to the topic with 
which it specially professes to deal. 
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244 and 245. it {Filrvamlmdiii^d) cannot affect the 
interpretation of the Vkldnta, for, it is no authority 
therein. An aiithorit}- cannot be shaken by a thirjg 
based on other methods of proof [mdntaraih mitam). 
A. proof being effective only so far as its object is concern- 
ed, it cannot be an authority elsewhere. 

246. ‘‘ Hence, therefore, a desire to know Brahman 
etc.”i is consistent in itself, since it is as scrutinising and 
as logical as the science for the interpretation of rites. 

247. This being so, passages like That thou art,” 
which have the same meaning as the whole VHdntay are 
consistent (with Kannakdnda), Otherwise there will 
be contradiction.^ 

248. Neither instruments nor rules to regulate 
action are needed, where Brahman is explained by Scrip- 
ture as being identical with Self. 

249. Injunction, rules of action, and instruments, 
are appropriate, in the case of one, who is desirous of 
fruit, being enjoined to do rites. 

250. There can be no such desire (of fruit), in the 
case of Self, as in regard to not-self, in one who has at- 
tained all the four aims {yurushdrthd^), and who has, by 
himself, avoided all misery. 

251. When such desire ceases, the need for rules 
and means of action also ceases ; for, all the four aims 
(pumartha) are freed from obstacles and become the very 
essence of the soul. 

1 i. e. Uuaramimdmsa or Viddntaf whose sUtrds begin with ‘ 

2 Because their objects are difTereiit (ot and the two 

Icdndds do not contradict each other. If they deal with the same 
subject, as the opponent contends, it would follow that the Yedas 
themselves are inconsistent. 
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252. The learned do not approve of a hypothesis 
(bhdvana) that has not the three component parts; and no 
injunction is known that is not based on such hypothesis.^ 

253. ‘ If nescience is the only impediment to liber- 
ation, then what you said might be true;^ but, since 
the individual soul (samsdrin) is either a part (ekadesa) 
or a modification (vihdra) of the Self [dtman), is liber- 
ation, even then, possible only by the means you suggest 
or is it by means of performing rites 

254. Even then, the duty (of the aspirant for liber- 
ation) will be the avoidance (nivritti) of all future bond- 
age, and not the engagement in rites (pravritti). 

255. Since the individual soul, which owes its se- 
parateness to the nescience of Self, is not, in reality, other 
than the Self, therefore, even on that supposition,^ the 
duty (of the mimiihshu) is to destroy nescience and not 
to perform rites. 

256. So also, even if the individual soul be a modi- 
fication of Self, it is not necessary to perform rites, since 
there is nothing to be done, and since the becoming one 
with the cause {Brahman) is brought about by itself 
{svatah’Siddha). 

1 is the necessary basis of every febii and consists of the 

three essentials, ^fcTsRffoEI and cR^tir (or Since there 

are no two kinds of vidhi known to the Vedas, since every vidTii is 
based on and since ?»dl the three elements of are wanting 

in the aspirant to liberation, it follows that liberation is not subject 
to injunction. 

2 Namely, that knowledge is the only means, though indirectly, 
to liberation. This verse is the contention of Suresvara's oj^ponont, 
who argues on the footing that the jlvdtman is either a part or a 
modification of the ‘paramdtman. This is refuted in the following 
four verses, et seq. 

2 That the jlvdtman is separate from the 'paramdtman. 
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257. As the pot is transformed into clay, in the 
same way indeed does the modification of the Self (jiva) 
become the unmodified Self, And this is the result of 
understanding the truth (iattvavabodha). 

258. If the efl[ect and cause are different, where 
then is the relation of cause and effect? And, if they 
are not different, then, since they are identical, where 
again is the relation of cause and effect ? 

259. Liberation consists in the modification (indi- 
vidual soul) of the Self which is pure knowledge, becoming 
one with its cause ( the Self ) ; and, since this is brouglit 
about by itself, the argument that liberation has to be 
accomplished (by rites), fails. 

260 and 261. Therefore, whether the individual soul 
be a part or a modification (cf Brahman), on' either sup- 
position, the performance of rites is fruitless; nay, in- 
stead of tending to liberation, it may even be productive 
of misery ; nay, more, rites, when engaged in, will cer- 
tainly create impediments to liberation too. Hence the 
performance of rites serves no purpose with regard to 
liberation. 

262. If it be said that the modification {jwa) is 
entirely different from the modified(paratnaimGtrt), then 
liberation would mean the complete annihilation of the 
modification {jlva), 

263. Herein also ritual is useless, since there is no 
fruit derivable therefrom. And like ritual, knowledge 
too is purposeless in this case for want of fruit {‘phald- 
hhdvdt). 

264. If bondage is natural, it cannot then be the 


5 
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mere result of nescience and if the jlm be considered | 
to be a part of brahman, then too, as before, 

the fallacy of the very thing being destroyed (svarupa- 
nasadosha) would follow. 

265 and 266. If, on the other hand, bondage be not 
natural, but is the result of nescience, then, whether the 
jiva be a modification or a part of brahman, the view^ 
already advanced will have to be maintained. That view 
is also acceptable to us, and does not conflict with any 
demonstrated conclusion. Hence, injunction is not ne- 
cessary for liberation. 

267. If so, the suppositions that jiva is a modifica- 
tion, a part, etc., are all in vain, for, nescience will in- 
clude all these cases. 

268 and 269. Wholeness is liberation; hence, it is 
through nescience that it falsely appears as not-whole. 
Therefore, when nescience is destroyed by a knowledge 
of the true Self, what remains is the whole.® Therefore, 
too, any kind of injunction is useless with regard to 
liberation. 

270. So much is logically established. Tour sug- 
gestion ^because Scripture aims at ritual etc.,’ is further 
refuted as follows.^ 

^Eor, ’wliat is naturaUor svablidviha, and not the result oi avid yd, 
cannot be destroyed by vidyd. This holds good whether jira be a 
vifcdra or amsa of hrahman, 

2 viz, that the two hdndas are different, the persons authorised 
in each case are different, etc. 

s Of. i jwFJjjSmaiTU ii 

4 See verse 199, * will further be met etc.’ For the opponent's 
argument see verse 36, etc.' 
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271. Since the word ‘Scripture ' there^ means only 
a part of Scripture, it follows that injunctory passages 
alone aim at ritual, since otherwise the rest would be 
meaningless.^ 

272. While there are passages in the chapters on 
ritual which are clearly injunctory, by holding that the 
word ‘ Scripture’ means otherwise, passages which do not 
intend any rites are rendered meaningless. 

273. Hence, for the reasons aforesaid, it is not right 
to say that the Upanishads are injunctory, since their 
object is entirely different [pdrthagart'hydt).^ 

274. With reference to your argument, ‘because 
they occur in the same context as injunction etc.,’ that 
will apply only to such passages, since otherwise they 
themsehes would be meaningless.^ 

275. This reasoning cannot apply^toWedantic pas- 
sages, for, the fruit in their case is directly perceived.^ 
It has already been pointed out in great detail^that the 
fruit derivable from a knowledge thereof (i. e. of Ve- 
ddnta) is entirely different. Further, a different (injunc- 
tory) meaning will not suit the Vedantic passages at all. 

1 viz. in the sutra vmxaw feaTOfSrTfJ. 

2 The word amnaya must mean onlj such passages as are injunc-' 
tory; for, if it includes declaratory passages also, it would be meaning- 
less to say that the latter too prescribe rit^s. 

3 Therefore they cannot be said to be meaningless if they do not 
aim at ritual. 

^ See verse 36. f5lfv«!Tri!li^TOr5rT?f. Thus the passage mgSgfu- 
may be taken along with But this reason- 

ing cannot apply to a merely declaratory Vedantic passage occurring 
in an entirely different context by itself. 

^ is The fruits of ritual, like etc. are 

and stand in need of injunction. 
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276* ‘^But the rule is that, when there is unity of 
signification, it is illogical to create multiplicity of con- 
texts; for example, the passage ^devasya tvd etc/”^ 

277. Since the rule also is that, when the meaning 
is different, the contexts are different, as, in the passage 
*ishetvd etc.,'^ it is equally illogical to assume unity of 
context. 

278 and 279. On the other hand, the inclusion of 
the chapter on ritual in the chapter on knowledge, can 
only be by reason of the one being useful^ to the other, 
the relation between them being that between a general 
and a particular passage (vdkyailcavdhyatva). This will 
be further explained by arguments to be advanced here- 
after. 

280. It is therefore established that the whole of 

the Upanishads have a separate fruit of their own (par- 
thagarthy a), they negative all injunctory signification, 

and that the knowledge of Self alone is the means to 
liberation. 

281. It should also be known that perfection in the 
path above specified consists in the cessation of all acti- 
vity of speech, mine, or body.'^ 

1 Compare Thus the pas- 

sage : etc. needs completion of meaning by the passage 

etc. Hence these awo are Hence also the 

and the must have unity of context. 

tigFrfg Anaudagiri. 

3 Hitual, being a means of purification, is a help to kno'wledge. 
Anandr.giri says, ^7 analogy 

HT^a^TTfgfwiFjrfauTg:’. 

^ The mere study of the VHdnta does not endow one with know- 
ledge, unless it is coupled with sama/'dama, etc. 
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282. It follows too that the person authorised in 
this case is the aspirant to knowledge who has renounced 
all action, and not the performer of rites who is ever 
striving after performance. 

283. Authority is given even for the ignorant per- 
son, who, on learning from Scripture about the true 
nature of Brahman and the Self, cherishes a desire for 
knowledge and liberation.^ 

284. Not so. It has been pointed out, in a form- 
er place, by a consideration of the beginning and the 
conclusion of Scripture, that, by reason of consistency of 
meaning, the performance of rites is its sole aim. 

285. Hence, the person authorised is he who per- 
forms everything that is ordained by Scripture. Other- 
wise, if diversity of context be established, diversity must 
also be assumed in the persons that are authorised.’* 

286. Not so. We have already demostrated the 
divergence of context. Therefore there is no room for 
the objection you put forward. 

287. Moreover, it is not possible for a man, even 
within the whole period of a man’s life, to accomplish all 
that is ordained by Scripture, so that ( as you say ) he 
may be authorised for a knowledge of the Self.^ 

288. Rewards have aTsecondary significance (artha- 
vada), and, in the case of knowledge that is derivable 

1 The opponent’s argument is that, if one has no idea of Brah^ 
man at all, there can be no desire in him for knowing it, and, if he has 
already known Brahman^ a desire for knowledge is out of question. 
Hence there is no adUkara at all either way. Surepara's answer ig 
contained in this verge. 

2 See verse 285 su^ra. 
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from Vedanta, since there will be no one that is author- 
ised, Scripture will cease to be an authority by itself.^ 

289. Further, liberation would not be desired, until 
it is understood by any proof ( mma ) ; and, -if it has been 
understood, then, a fortiori, there would be no desire for 
it, since it is no other than the natural condition of one's 
own Self. 2 

290. It is not right to contend that there can be, 
in men, no desire for liberation ; for, it is seen also that 
such kinds of happiness etc. are desired as are not limited 
by space and time.^ 

291. Again, if the fruit of knowledge were as un- 
certain as the fruit of agnihotra etc., then there might be 
some difficulty as to the person authorised, since there 
would be the doubt that, even if performed, it will not 
bear fruit. 

292. Agnihotra etc. will not bear fruit if performed 
by a Sudra who is unauthorised, though he too is desirous 
of fruit. Hence it (authorisation) is laid down with pre- 
cision. 

293. But, here, nothing more is sought from the 
Sdstra than liberation, which depends solely on the spring- 
ing up of knowledge that destroys nescience.^ 

1 Verses 288 and 289 are the several consequences following from 
the argument of the opponent that both the karmahanda and the 
jnmakdnda have the same odhiMrin, 

2 Hence, if there could be no desire, there could be no adUhdrin, 
and both the kdndas would therefore lose their inherent authority. 

3 And liberation is such a kind of happiness 

^ Hence there is no difficulty as to the adhikdrin, in regard to 
liberation. 
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294. If it be asked whence arises that knowledge, 
the answer is that it springs from the cessation of bondage. 
That bondage is either past, or future, or present. 

295. It is for this reason alone that liberation is not 
attained eyen after a complete study of Scripture and its 
interpretation. The same is pointed out in Scripture by 
the illustration of the golden mine.^ 

296. ‘The knot that ties the heart is rent asunder, 
all doubts are destroyed, and all actions fall into non- 
existence, when That which is both greatest and least 
(jparavara) is realised.* ^ 

297. By this passage and others, it is declared that 
the fruit of knowledge is not unperceived. The same is 
shown by the passage “ How shall he become a Brctli- 
manaf By his attributes etc.’*^ 

298. Why should not liberation be the object of 
desire, since we commonly find excessive liking in men 
who long for the attainment of eternal happiness and the 
destruction of everlasting misery ? 

299. Since there is no difference in the degree of 
excessive desire [prityutkarsha) with regard to fruits 
perceived and un perceived, the wise person chooses no- 
thing but the highest bliss (liberation). 

300. The happiness that is the reward of ritual, is 
transitory, since it has to be achieved by means [sddlia- 
nasadhya);- but liberation is declared to be eternal, since 

Wiz. that people, other than professional detectives of mines, 
will not discover a rich mine of gold hidden deep beneath the surface 
of the earth, though they may walk over it never so frequently. 

2 This verse is taken verbatim from MundahQpa}iishad, II 2. 9. 
etc. 
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it is dependent on manifestation alone {ahhivyanjafca- 
tantra). 

301. * All rites are either useful by being produc- 

tive of purification, or, are included in the chapter relat- 
ing to knowledge. Hence their fruit is not different.'^ 

302 and 303. This cannot establish syntactical unity, 
for, none longs for an end (pumartha) which consists in 
the attainment of an unprofitable fruit at the termination 
of the performances prescribed. He who thirsts to attain 
complete bliss will not be content with gaining but an 
insignificant portion of it.^ 

304. Perfection of bliss (or liberation) is also 
denoted by such words as heaven, the dominion of hea- 
ven, etc. Nor does the word heaven indicate any degree 
of bliss.” ^ 

305. No wise man exerts himself without rightly 
understanding the object he strives after. If the word 
heaven be taken to denote any indefinite degree of bliss, 
then sacrifices like the agnishtoma in the month of chitrd 
will be connected with the fruit derivable from the animal 
etc.'* 

1 Hence, kno^vledge is the primary aim, and rites are but acces- 
sory thereto. Therefore the opponent again presses the argument 
contained in verse 285 supra. 

2 1 . e, he who longs for mbJcsha will not even dream of svarga 
and such other evanescent fruits. 

3 The opponent argues, from the passage ^naKTWTtr^H 

etc., that the word svarga implies liberation, and hence there 
is no in the two hmdas. 

^ The fruit of chaitr a- agnishtoma is the gain of cattle. And the 
pleasure derivable from drinking their milk etc. will hardly be different 
from the pleasure of svarga^ if the opponent’s view were to be adopted. 
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306. If it be said that it denotes a degree of bliss 
comparatively higher than that derivable from sons or 
cattle, even then heaven will not mean liberation, since 
it does not admit of any known criterion. 

307. If liberation be the fruit of performing rites 
with special objects (kdmya), then, as soon as any such rite 
is performed only once, the aim is fully accomplished, since 
some bliss of indefinite description is at once obtained.^ 

308. That liberation cannot result from rites, is 
evident from passages like Hhey perish/ ^ ^having ex- 
amined etc.,’^ and ‘those who here etc.'^ 

309. “But, I imagine that it is extreme rashness 
to renounce, for no reason whatever, rites such as sacri- 
fices etc., which are prescribed by Scriptural passages 
that are clearly injunctory.” . 

310. If so, it is greater rashness to give up the 
perfecting of the knowledge of the unity of Self, which 
is clearly ordained by the passages of the Upanuhads. 

311 and 312. If the authorisation be closely ex- 
amined with reference to each chapter of Scripture, no 
sucn rashness will appear, for the very reason that the 
Scriptural passages themselves establish a difference of 
authorisation (for the two hdndas). Hence it follows that 
they too are authorised who are# desirous of becoming 
Brahman. 

t This is Suresvara’a argument, even granting that heaven means 
some indefinite bliss and, therefore, liberation.' 

2 Anandagiri. 

3 etc. See 

verse 

^ etc. 
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51 3. ‘‘ Why is it that the comnaeritator, even after 
afEraiing that the said chapter is connected with the 
chapter on ritual, has not stated in detail the particulars 
of such connection ? 

514. “Such detail isnot given even in the commen- 
tary beginning with ‘it is presently explained/ for, what 
fallows deals only with the authority of Scripture as to 
a thing that is self-established.” 

315. After establishing the authority of Vedantic 
utterances, the connection above-mentioned will be ex- 
plained. Therefore the commentary, ‘ even all etc.,* is 
first written to establish that very authority. 

816. “ Does he at least refer to the connection 

later on ? How is it that no connection is referred to, 
coupled with a locative phrase ^1” This is the answer. 

317, There will be no such connection, if the two 
chapters differ in aim, since one is independent of the 
aim of the other. Nor w'ill there be such connection, if 
the two chapters are identical in aim, since then there 
will be syntactical unity.^ 

318. So, too, no connection can exist between the 
two chapters, if both of them are not authoritative. Nor 
can any connection be predicated, if both or either of 
them is authoritative.^ 


Anaadagiri. 

2 ‘Connection’ implies duality and is incompatible with unity. 
3?TT5f?i arHT^rfwicrrgpWTWTWTWmvg l 

Auaudagiri. 
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319. Further, the said connection ig indicated by 
the Vedic passage ^*tam Ham, etc.” itself, when closely 
examined. Bearing this in mind, the teacher has not 
explained the connection in detail. 

320. Having established by argument the authority 
of the VHdntas, he will clearly explain later on the 
connection with the chapter on ritual.^ 

321. “ The passage, ‘ tarn etam, etc.,’ enjoins only 
prescribed rites (nityd)^ like recitation of Vedas etc., as 
being instrumental in giving rise to a knowledge of the. 
unity of Self.”^ 

322. The passage * tarn etam, etc.’ points out that 
all rites whatsoever have for their aim the creation of a 
desire for knowledge. This is because the application is 
different.* 

323. The only purpose of the ritual chapter of 
the Veda is to take such common instruments as sheep, 
corn, etc , and to enjoin which of them ought to be oflfer- 
ed and which not. 

324. “It conveys no real meaning to say that the 
chapter on ritual deals with objects and means which are 
established by entirely different proofs. 

^viz. the connection of ritual with vividiska, (the former being 
the cause of the latter), which is e.^-tablj^hed by the passage tarn 
etam etc this passage being known as the 

^ Nitya as opposed to kdmya. rites, which, having each a special 
object of its owji, cannot also be instrumental to vtvidishd, 

*Trora the two passages " ’’ and 

SRXm we gather that the offering of curd it both nitya 

and karnyfi. So, kdmya rites, though they have their special oiijects 
like heaven etc., may yet have, apart from these, the object of creating 
vividishd. This difference of application is called 
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325. The Veda^ as a whole, has, for its object, the 
atfcainmeiit of a knowledge of the unity of Self. Apart 
from this, there is no other connection between the chap- 
ters on ritual and knowledge. 

326. Prescribed rites and occasional rites {nitya- 
naimittiha) have for their final object, the knowledge of 
the unity of Self through the purification of the doer, 
and nothing else. 

327. As for rites with special objects they are 
not even fit to be performed, since they are censured by 
the Vedic passages^ ‘They perish etc.,' ‘having examined 
etc.' and ‘They who here etc.'" 

328. The co-existence in this manner of injunction 
and prohibition, is not at all consistent. It will be consis- 
tent, if the censure be confined merely to the desire of frui t.^ 

329. ‘‘Further, passages, occurring in the chapter 
bn knowledge, which enjoin worship of some kind or other, 
are also intended to make one fit for the knowledge of 
•the unity of Self. " 

330. From the passage ‘being released etc.,' and 
the passage about flame etc., it is clear that acts of wor- 
ship do not directly lead to liberation {svdrtha).^ 

331. Such^ is the proper connection of the chapter 
on ritual (with the ch^ter on knowledge). And there 
is no reason to support any other kind of connection. 

^See verse 308 suf>ra, 

2 It is not the very performance of haniya rites that is prohibited, 
but their performance with desire of fruit, 

2 They indirectly lead to liberation through the attainment of 
saiyaldhay etc. 

^viz. that rites are a help to knowledge by way of purification. 
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332. It cannot be said that, like the knowledge of 
the Samaveda etc., the knowledge of the unity of Self is 
subservient to ritual, for, there is no means by which 
this knowledge may be so connected. 

333. Nowhere does Scripture connect with ritual 
the knowledge of the unity of Self, in the same way as 
the ^ aindiV hymn defines the particular worship that is 
intended. Nor is such connection indicated at least, as 
in the passage, cut darbhd grass, the abode of gods” 
etc. 

334. Nor can it be said that, as in the instance of 
the ladle and its being made of parna wood, knowledge 
too, by virtue of any passage,^ connects itself through 
the doer with ritual ; for, it is not in that context at all. 

335. It may be that the direction about parna wood 
is auxiliary to sacrifice, since it is necessary to explain 
the quality and the material of the ladle, and it explains 
the nature of such ladle. 

336. But the knowledge of the unity of Self, which 
destroys the nature of doer etc, that are essential for 
ritual, cannot be auxiliary to ritual, since, it will not be 
objectless even if it is self-dependent. 

337. The ladle etc. may refer to sacrifice, because 
their application to it is invariable ; but the soul {Jcartd) 
cannot refer to it, because it exists elsewhere too,^ and 
therefore deviates in its application (vyabhiehdrdt), 

338. It is not even in the same context, since it is 
not spoken of where rites are begun to be dealt with. 

le. g. the passage **The Self must be realised etc.” 

2 For, the doer is present not only in vaidiha rites, but in all 
secular morements too. 
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339. The rule is that, when once a connection in 
general with rites is established by inference (linga), that 
connection is particularised therefrom by name (ndmnah) 
and by order (hramdt), 

340. But the connection of the tnowledtje of the 
unity of Self is not like that of the several rites mentioned 
in the chapter on rites with special objects. Therefore, 
there is no connection with rites at all of the knowledge 
of the unity of Self, since there is no kind of proof what- 
ever to establish it. 

341. Nor can it^ be construed to be an explanatory 
remark (arthavada), for, it is syntactically distinct from 
the injunction, and, farther, since the knowledge deriv- 
able from it has perceptible fruit, it cannot be inferred 
that the fruit of such study is unperceived (adrishta), 

342. On the other hand, from the passage *'tam 
etdm etc.,” we may conclude that sacrifices etc. are part 
of ritual. 

343. Others contend that, with the mind sullied by 
desire, one cannot hope to realise the Supreme Second- 
less Self, since every desire is not fully accomplished. 

344. Having, by a contemplation of the unity in 
duality md other actions, attained the fruit which is the 
very end of trie thread a man enjoys the world of 
Frajdpati, and then realises the unity of Self. 

345. It is not so. Not by the fulfilment of desire 
can such desire be destroyed even after hundreds of years. 

^ viz. thi passage which speaks of knowledge as fruit. 

2 The thread (autra) has reference to the different kinds of 
enjojmenta which form a series in the ascending scale. 
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It will wax stronger by being adhered to, and its cessation 
can only be by knowing its evil. 

346. Never does desire cease by the enjoyment of 
desires, but will increase more and more, as fire by the 
addition of fuel. 

347. Therefore, since this expedient fails, one should 
give up all desire, and take to the understanding of the 
Seif by which all misery will cease. 

348. Further, the mere learning from Scripture 
about supreme bliss [diiaitda) without grasping it by 
direct perception, is not suflScient even to retard the desire 
for such kinds of happiness as are directly perceived. 

349. Therefore, the means for the cessation of 
desire is the contemplation of arguments against it. The 
performance of such actions will only lead to the con- 
trary.^ 

350. The seat of Frajapati^ is not the invariable 
means to liberation ; for, no difference whatever is seen, 
as between the various limitations of the one Reality. 

351. There is no difference in the atmosphere, ag 
limited by a pot or by a bucket, by distance or by near- 
ness, by things existent or non-existent. 

352. It cannot be said that all manifested things 
are identical with Brahman, havii^ regard to the quality 
of pure existence, for, that will destroy their very relation 
to one another.® Hence the so-called distinction is 
purely external. 

M. e. to the cotuinuauoe of deaire. 

2 See verse 344 sujtra. 

® By destroying their mutual distinctions they are identical with 
Brahman and he is without distinction. 
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353. Even if the relation be said to be that of cause 
and effect, the effect is not distinct from the cause. Nor 
is there any difference in the one Reality, as bracelets 
etc. create difference in gold. 

354. Hence, the one Reality does not differ in 
Prajdpatl or in the insect. This is established by logic 
as well as by Vedic passages like “ tlierefore whosoever 
etc.’’ 

355. When all the desires that dwell in his heart 
are forsaken, then does the mortal become immortal, 
then does he realise Brahman} 

356. The one God, that is contained in every crea- 
ture, all-pervading, the soul within every being, the doer 
of all action, in whom all creatures live, the alhseer, the 
self-conscious, the absolute, the attributeless. 

357. If it be said that, in one of three ways,* there 
is a coordinate relation ( samuchchaya ) between know- 
ledge and ritual, this too is untenable, since, as pointed 
out before, the whole aim of the Veda^ is. to teach the 
unity of Self 

358. As the two are not enjoined by the same pas- 
sage (or context), and as there is no identity of fruit 
(sddhya) between them, how can there be coordinaiion 
between knowledge and ritual as between matter and its 
attribute? 


^Thisveiseis takeu verbatim from the Kathopanishad^ II, 6. 14. 

2 The three possible coordinations are niff (ritual being secondary 

to knowledge), fgrrftfl {vice versa), aud (equal importance).# 

3 i. «. the Vedanta. 
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359. Inasmuch as ritual and the knowledge of unity 
of Self are respectively dependent on multiplicity and 
unity, how can there be coordination, since there cannot 
be between them the relation of one being an aid to the 
other ? 

360. The knowledge of the true nature of the 
gods and the materials (for sacrifice) has become a part 
of ritual ; ^ for, only in so much is it ritual proper, and 
not if performed in ignorance of either the materials or 
the gods. 

361. Thus qualified, the ritual becomes more eflfect- 
ual and the fruit thereof more plentiful in consequence. 
But it cannot be coordinate with ritual, for, a part can- 
not be coordinate with the whole. 

362. What is called the knowledge of the unity of 
Self is entirely destructive of nescience. How then can 
there be ritual simultaneous with such knowledge, or any 
desire, while the object aimed at ( Brahman) is in sight ? 

363. A knowledge of the Brdhmana caste or other 
caste prescribed, which is necessary for the achievement 
of the object sought for, in the case of agnihotra and 
other rites, is nothing but consistent with the rites 
themselves. 

364. But a knowledge of the real nature of the 
unity of the Self puts an end to the distinctions of caste 
etc., and hence not only do rites become unnecessary, but 
they even cease to be performed. 

365. False knowledge, like that of the serpent, is 
the cause of the running away etc., but the individual 

, 1 And not coordinate with ritual, as the oppoueut would have it 

to help him by way of analogy. 
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repents his past conduct when the idea of the serpent is 
dispelled by a knowledge of the rope. 

366. Ritual cannot extend to liberation, since the 
acts of acquisition etc. are absent therefrom ; nor are the 
Veda^ Smrlti) etc. applicable thereto. Hence there can 
be no coordination. 

367. Knowledge, moreover, is subjective, being en- 
tirely restricted to the internal Self ( pratyag ); but ritual 
is objective, being dependent on external objects.^ 

368. What is objec'.ive cannot exist simultaneously 
with knowledge which is subjective. Ritual may be puri- 
ficatory, but the cessation of nescience can result from 
knowledge alone. 

369. The knowledge of the Self is real knowledge ; 
rites are solely dependent on nescience. When real know- 
ledge is attained, bow can ritual remain, since the very 
root of ritual is destroyed? 

370. Knowledge is eternally existent, owing to the 
eternal proximity of the Self. But ritual is transient, 
being multifarious. And the transient must give way to 
the eternal, 

371. The worlds attainable by ritual are evanescent, 
but by a knowledge of Brahman^ one becomes the lord 
of himself. Who wiU long for beggary, when the 
kingdom of the three worlds is in his hands? 

372. Knowledge, being dealt with in a separate con- 
text, need not be supplemental to rites ; nor can know- 
ledge, which is self-dependent, be auxiliary to anything 
else, for that will be inconsistent. 


^ The rule is that what is subjective is superior to what is objectiTe. 
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373. Since knowledge is based on reality and- is not 
dependent upon the knower, it is therefore said to be self- 
dependent (smiantra), for the purpose of uprooting ne- 
science. 

374. Nowhere at all do we read in Scripture that 
freedom from birth and death ( andvritti ) can result 
from rites, but we ^ee it recited in many places in Scrip- 
ture that such freedom can result from knowledge alone. 

375. Knowledge is definite (eharupa), since its 
object is the Self which is a unit ; but, rites are multi- 
farious, being dependent on several agents and causes 
(kdraka), 

376. For liberation which is definite, what is 
indefinite (hhinnarupa) cannot be the means. For 
liberation which is definite, the means too must be 
definite. 

877. Therefore do the Sdstras point out that, as 
the result of various actions, the doer enjoys various fruits 
by being born among gods or men or the lower animals. 

378. Some others contend in all seriousness that 
some passage in the Veda hints at the cessation of some 
distinction.^ 

379. (They say :) “Thus, for example, in the pass- 
age about the person desirous of reaching heaven, the 
distinction between the body and the soul is said to 
cease, and the person authorised, who is also the enjoyer 
of heaven, is entirely different from the body. 

^ Suresvara is a little humorous in this verse. He is stating 
the views of his opponent who contends that there are passages in 
the which speak of all diflferences terminating, and hence that 

Tcanda may be assumed to enjoin knowledge. 
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380. “ Even in the passage * by milking the cow 
etc./ a difference in the person authorised is ignored, 
since a person once authorised can also be authorised 
again, and none need specially be authorised therefor. ^ 

381. This negation of difference is also easily seen 
in the prohibition ^ of such activities as are the result of 
passions etc. Such activities are also prohibited by the 
injunctions themselves, by virtue of their enjoining other 
activities. 

382. “ Even in the secular world, the pursuit of 
an undesirable route is prevented either by actual prohibi- 
tion or by the pointing out of a different route. Let the 
same be taken to be the case in the VHds too. 

383. '^Thus all injunctions without exception have 
for their object the authorisation of the knowledge of 
Self, by virtue of the cessation of all activities which 
have passions etc. for their source.** 

384. It is not so; for, all the ritualistic injunctions 
of Scripture do not intend any fruit other than what is 
specified as the object in their respective passages. 

385. Since Scripture aims at performance, it can- 
not anywhere import the cessation of any difference. In 
the face of passages which enjoin fruit, how can we infer 
cessation of difference,* which means the absence of fruit? 

386. Further, the realisation of the Self ( mstu ) can 
never result from the cessation of diSerences, because 

^ The person who performs darsa etc. for attaining heaven, may 
also perform godJhana if he is desirous of acquiring cows. 

2 The opponent extends his argument to the prohibitory portion 
of the Fec/fl also. 
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liberation is possible even in the absence of such cessation 
and because such cessation exists even in deep sleep. 

387. If duality is real, it is impossible to dispel it ; 
and, if it is only an effect, then, when the cause ceases, the 
effect too will cease, but not of its own accord. 

388. It is impossible for anyone^ to bring about the 
complete cessation of all distinctions. The closing of the 
senses etc. in sleep is spontaneous and not the result of 
Scriptural injunction (sdstratah). 

389. Moreover, since they again spring into exist- 
ence on waking, it is to be suspected that they have not 
been destroyed altogether. If it be said that they arise 
newly, then too there is.no cessation by your own showing. 

390. It cannot be said that the cause of duality is 
destroyed by the cessation of duality, for, nowhere is the 
cause destroyed by the cessation of the effect. 

391. Since nescience which is the cause is destroyed 
by a knowledge of the reality, it follows therefore that 
the cessation of differences is fruitless for the purpose of 
destroying nescience. 

392. Because, by a knowledge of the rope, the idea 
of the serpent and other like illusions vanish, it does not 
follow that the rope is visible in darkness, even in the 
absence of any illusion about the^serpent. 

393. If Scripture bean authority for such cessation, 
the Self cannot be realised, since the aim of such cessa- 
tion is different. If Scripture be an authority for the 
spontaneous realisation of the Self, it cannot be an author- 
ity either for cessation or for both. 

1 Without the help of knowledge. 
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394. You cannot terminate what is yet to happen; 
what is past has ceased by itself ; and things that exist at 
present, being of the nature of effects, will perish of their 
own accord. 

3^5’. If the Scripture aims ab cessation, the fruit 
of action would be uncertain; and if it aims at fruit, it 
cannot import cessation ; nor can it import both, owing 
to the difference of context. 

. 396. If, by the mere cessation of duality, every 
misery might be banished and liberation secured, then 
knowledge would become fruitless. 

397. Thus, while liberation is attainable through the 
destruction of nescience by a knowledge of the true 
nature of the unity of Self, it serves no purpose to create 
the hypothesis of cessation, 

398. Since injunctions are restricted to their re- 
spective rites, and do not consequently stand in need of 
each other, tell me how there could be unity of authori- 
sation in respect of such injunctions. 

399. If every injunction and every prohibition be 
supposed, even in the absence of any authority therefor, 
to import the cessation of nominal and other distinctions, 
then liberation would be but an accident and Scripture 
would become objectless. 

400. You may sa*y : ‘‘ As one climbs to the terrace 
of a mansion by means of a flight of steps, in the same 
way does ritual help the attainment of the knowledge 
of Self by the gradation of heaven and other effects. 

401. To take another instance, the direction to 
go to a village which is on the way to town is auxiliary 
to the direction to take that route to the town.” 
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402. Not so. The going to the Tillage may rightly 
be said to be ancillary, since it is not the primary object 
of desire. But heaven etc. cannot be ancillary, since 
they too are objects primarily sought after.^ 

403. Or, heaven etc. may serve as inducements 
to liberation, just as extolling the merits of the wayside 
village is an inducement to reach the town.’’ 

404. It is not so. It may hold good in the case of 
human speech where other proofs are available ; but the 
hidden intention etc. cannot be gathered from Scripture, 
owing to the absence of a speaker. 

405. If it be said that the place where one is led by 
such inducement be the primary object of such induce- 
ment, then, since there is no direct guidance for reaching 
the town, why will a man strive for it at all ? 

406. If it be said that, by the natural course of 
things ( vastuvritt6na)f a visit to the village is necessary 
before reaching the town, even then the reaching of the 
town is a matter of course ( arthdt ) rather than one of 
inference^ {mdnatah). 

407. It cannofc thus be said that ritual too may in- 
cidentally be an aid to knowledge, like the injunction for 
earning wealth for, the only way of gathering the inten- 
tion of Scripture is by the right construction of the spoken 
word. 

iThe yisit to a Tillage on the way is not the primary object cf 
the traveller to t^wa, and hence requires no separata injunction for 
itself. Not so in the case of svar^a etc. 

2 The traveller reaches the town not by virtue of any inducement 
by way of extolling the merits of the wayside village. 

3 The earning of wealth is enjoined with a view to personal com- 
fort, but is also incidentally useful for the performance of sacrifices. 
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408. If Scripture intends heaven etc., it cannot in- 
tend the realisation of the unity of Self; and, if it intends 
liberation, it cannot intend heaven ; nor can it intend both 
at one time owing to the difference of context. 

409. Further, heaven etc. being themselves of the 
nature of fruits, cannot, like sacrifice etc., be taken to 
import other fruits. 

410. It may be said: “ There is no flaw’ in my argu- 
ment, for, in the manner aforesaid, ^ these ^ are helps to 
the acquisition of the knowledge of Self.” 

411. This may be true in the case of prohibitions, 
which are helps to renunciation by prohibiting activities 
in such common directions are are induced by passions etc. 

412. But how can it be said that injunctions too 
restrain the passions etc. ( ragddi ), since they imply 
neither exclusion (parisamkhyd) nor selection ( niyama ) ? 

413. For, injunctions generally teach us such aims 
as have not been attained as yet. But an injunction which 
assumes that an aim has been achieved, may be said to 
imply the exclusion of other aims.^ 

414. There can be no exclusion merely because the 
fruits are identical, as in the case of service and the San- 
grahani sacrifice;^ for, the rites enjoined by Scripture 
have no fixed time for bearing fruit. 

^See verses 399 and 400 supra. 

2i. e. injunctions and prohibitions. 

3 Compare I ^ WTgT 

4 One may become lord of villages, either by serving the king 
or by performing the Sangrahani sacrifice. The enjoining of the latter, 
the opponent therefore says, must necessarily mean the exclusion of 
the former. 
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415. The fruits of Scriptural rites are not directly 
peirceired, but the activities protnoted by the passions etc. 
produce fruits that are directly perceived.^ Further, 
as an instrument to acquire villages, service is not incon- 
sistent with Sdngrahani. 

416. Scripture is an authority for the proposition 
that ritual bears fruit, and no more. Therefore, there is 
nothing inconsistent of any kind in a person desirous of 
abundant fruit performing both service and Sdngrahant 
either successively or simultaneously. 

417. If injunction means the exclusion of all acti- 
vities without exception which spring from the passions 
etci, then it would follow that even prescribed activities 
are excluded, owing to want of the necessary materials.^ 

418. There is no difference whatever between acti- 
vities which aim at known fruit and those which aim at 
unseen fruit; for, even rites with special objects, being 
in the nature of means, are brought about by desire, 
passion, etc. 

419. Thus while the two kinds of activities are 
alike in their tendency to strengthen our worldly attach- 
ment, by what preference can one of them be said to tend 
towards liberation 1 

420. If you do not even accept that rites are but 
instruments to secure desires, theh your reasoning would 
fail, and the reward would be a matter of accident. 


^ Therefore there is no similarity of fruit. In the nest sentence 
Suresvara shows that the analogy itself falls to the ground. 

2 Since even the earning of wealth and materials would be er- 
oluded according to that view. 
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42 L It is but light talk to argue that, since all 
desires cease by the complete enjoyment of desires, 
injunctions are, by this means, ^ accessory to liberation, 

422. How can activity put an end to the Very thing 
which has prompted it ? Farther a person, once active, 
will not desist from the action which is the means to 
realise his desire. 

423. He will, at any rate, cherish a disgust for 
knowledge that will destroy all human pleasures. So 
runs the proverbial song of the man of desire, ** Better 
in the vacant Brinddvana etc.*’ ^ 

424. As regards the argument that this part of the 
VBda somewhere hints at the cessation of something, ^ it 
is unfounded, since the Scripture does not imply the same, 
nor does the cessation of the body, etc. follow therefrom. 

425. Though Scripture intends heaven alone, its 
meaning cannot be strained to import cessation, for, the 
cessation of the body etc. is established by words which 
clearly refer to it. 

426. When the very elephant is seen, one need not 
infer it from its footsteps. The passage * not huge etc.’ 
directly negatives the existence of the body etc. 

427. As for those who said that, by the opposite 
method,^ there is unity of authorisation between know- 

' Injunctions prompt us to action, action brings enjoyment of 
fruit, and such enjoyment quenches the desire for the same'. 

*See Terse 378, jvprs. 

e, knowledge ii auxiliary to ritual. See verae 357 tupra. 
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ledge and ritual above spoken of, let them point out any 
proof for so eonneetiog knowledge* 

428. It cannot be said that here, as in the case of 
the sprinkling of rice, the context {praJcrii^d) implies it, 
for such implication (sthiti) is no more than the indirect 
inference of .a connection between what is spoken of 
(praJcrita) And the seeds of pure happiness or misery 
(apUrva),^ 

429. It may rightly be said of the word * rice’ that 
Isince it cannot convey any meaning about the nature of 
the riee, it must necessarily imply the connection be- 
tween the thing spoken of and the germs of future weal 
or woe. 

430 and 431. Nor can such connection be said to 
be syntactical ( vdhyena }, as in the instance of the ladle 
being made of parm wood, for, in that case, owing to 
the invariability of the relation between the ladle etc. 
and the rite, it will clearly imply ritual, even without any 
unity of context. 

432. It has been pointed out that the ladle etc. is 
directly connected with ritual by syntactic unity. But 
the same cannot be said of the knowledge of Self, for, it 
is not recited in the same context. 

433. Nor do we see any invariability of connection 
between the Self and ritual. Hence its connection with 
ritual is not amenable to any proof whatever. 

434. Thus, since it is not known how knowledge is 

^ The reference is to the sprinkling of rice which is enjoined Sf 
part of the new-moon ritual etc. 
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acwsaiory to something else, .the passage enjoining fruit ^ 
is not a mere explanatory remark. Therefore also, the j 
authorisation is different in the case of knowledge and in 
that of ritual. 

435. Such a connection may be necessary to explain 
away inconsistency (arthdkshepa)^ in the case of the 
individual soul which is fit for ritual and which is the. doer 
and enjoyer. But the same qannot hold good in the case 
of the XJpanishadic Self which has shaken off all difference. 

436. Since, as may be gathered from the authority 
of direct Scriptural utterance or otherwise, it is. established 
that asceticism is possible even in the earliest stage, it is 
no authority to quote the Smriti, ‘debts etc.’^ 

437. It cannot be shown by any argument that 
liberation can follow from rites and rites alone. This 
will be elaborated later on. It is clear therefore that 
liberation cannot result from ritual. 

438. Nor can it be said that the knowledge of the 
unity of Self, to :bring about liberation, naust be aug- 
mented by continued meditation (abhydsa), or that such 

li. 0 . that the fruit of knowledge is libejation. It would be 
arlhavada to say that the acquisition of knowledge is secondary to a 
different main purpose,- but i,t ia not arthavada, to say that knoirledge 
bears such and such fruit. 

2 The inconsistency is *^that, withont a knowledge of the soul, 
ooe would not plunge into the performance of rites which can only 
produce happiness in lives to come. Se.e verses 104,105 ’ ; 

The discharge of the debts need not be in the same 
birth as that in which the pursuit of knowledge is authorised. ■ Thus 
this view also does not support the theory of the subordination of 
ritual to knowledge. 
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knowledge is only a help to such meditation ( hhdvana)} 
This too will be explained later on. 

439. It will also be pointed out that, since the 
reality known as the unity of Self is attained by unaided 
self-experience alone, knowledge cannot therefore be an 
accessory ( sdmpddika ). 

440. Others say : The Self, being an established 
entity, is knowable by other proofs, and that, like any 
other thing such as corn, it needs not Scripture to estab- 
lish it. 

441. ^^Since it is within the scope of ordinary proofs 
to distinguish and identify one’s own self by the methods 
of agreement and difference through the states of waking, 
dream and sleep, it does not require in addition the 
Scripture to establish it. 

442 and 443. Man is thus enjoined by Scripture ^ 
to control his desires during the said three states {tad- 
vasand-nirodhe), or to control bis mind, but not to under- 
.stand the Self. Therefore, since it is established by other 
proofs, Scripture has no application to it. 

444. “Eren if there be no need for other proofs, 
stilj, the Self, being of a self-resplendent nature, mani- 
fests itself of its own accord,^ after the desires of the 
mind are brought under restraint. 

445. Thus the VMdntaSy like the passages about 
jydtishtoma an(J other rites, are authority only bj way 

^ The opponeiit’s argument is that knowledge is neither the only 
nor the direct cause of liberafciou, inasmuch as it need-i to be supple- 
mented by nbhydsa. 

2 By passages like etc. 

‘^And not by virtue of Yedantic know-^^dge. 
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of enjoining action,^ but are no authority with regard 
to the Saif (vastu) that can perceive itself (ahhamt), 

446. ** Since the connection of the Self with bondage 
ia the result solely of desire, liberation can therefore 
result only from restraint, irrespective of the existence 
or non-existence of any other cause.* 

447. Words uttered have no independent autho- 
rity (anapekshatva) in any ease if they do not contain 
an injunction ; and injunction has no application to an 
established entity. 

448. For the position that the Vedanta is also 
proof of the Self, the instance of an injunction which is 
also a recital of merit, cannot be quoted, since such 
recital of merit ia confined to the rite ia question.® 

449. ‘‘Moreover, we discern throughout tho Vedas 
that only objects of experience constitute the aim of 
man, but not experience itself^ 

450. “ Since it is thus established that objects of 
knowledge alone can be the aim of man, it follows that 
the words of the Veda® merely convey an idea but 
afford no proof 

451. “If the Vedas import an established Self, 
such Self is not found in the sphere of ritual to encom- 
pass any human aim which means something yet to be 
realised. 

^ e. by enjoining the restraint of desires ( ). 

* 0* K. WTSf. 

® e. g. Compare 

Slfirranf ( Mim. ) 

^ The soul, be’png svaprahdia, cannot be a purush&rtha. 

5 Like faiiE, etc, 
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452, "‘If, on the other hand, the Vedas do not 

import the Self which ia a known thing, it cannot pro- 
perly be stibserrient to ritoah 

45^. ** If you say it is comprised in injunction on 

the strength of the passage ‘ Worship thy own Self,' 
then you adopt the very argument I advanced 

454. It is therefore clear that Scripture is autho- 
rity only by way of enjoining rites." So say sorae 
whose sole wish is to impute an injunctory signification 
to Scripture. 

455. Tour loud acclamations have no propriety, 
for, even without an injunction, a desired object may be 
achieved, even in secular affairs. 

456. We learn that the contact of the Self with 
bondage is not real, since such bondage {anartha) is j 
dependent solely on defll-e {vdsand) for the reason that the 
former exists only when the latter exists.^ 

457. Since by mere reasoning the cause of contact 
with bondage is thus discerned, it follows that the bond- 
age ceases when the caCise is destroyed, 

458. Since liberation is established by you, as by 
the Buddhists and others, even without the aid of Scrip- 
ture, Scripture will therefore become entirely useless. 

459. As the results of actions done in innumerable 
bygone live* are endless, it is inconceivable that men 
could combat such results in a single life.® 

1 That the YHanta is an authority only by way of injunction 
but not for the existence of the Self. 

2 Vdiand is the impression of pleasure or pain in the mind, which 
alone givss rise to a feeling of bondage ( sanu&ra ). 

^ In Terses 455 to 459, Suresrara extends his opponent's argu- 
ment to proTe its absurdity. 
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460. If the inner darkness cannot be destroyed by 
the direct realisation of the Self, how can it be destroyed 
by mere intellectual culture (jndm-abhydsa) which is 
itself obliterated by the experience of misery etc, 

461. It will also be shown in its proper placed 
by clear logical reasoning that liberation cannot result 
from the method of restraint alone. 

462. This Self, in fact, is .signified neither by words 
nor by sentences, but its true nature is conveyed only 
by such passages of Scripture as negative that idea.* 

463. In deep sleep and other such states, liberation 
does not result, though desires (vdsand) are absent; nor 
then does the liberated self manifest itself, though there 
is total want of intellectual activity. 

464. Nescience is the only cause of the contact of 
the Self with all kinds of bondag||^anar^Aa). The same 
is the cause even for the attachment to it of desire. 

465. We shall also point out, by clear logical 
reasoning, that Scripture can have an independent autho- 
rity even in the absence of injunction. 

466. Even according to you, you interpret Scrip- 
ture as injunctory, solely because the Self perceives 
itself; for, otherwise, perception {anuhhuti) of Self can- 
not be the result of injunction. 

467. How can the Self which is the very essence 
of experience, be dependent on anything,^ — the Self, 
which nescience cannot make non-manifest nor can know- 
ledge make manifest. 

^See verse 761 et seq. 

*e. g. msWTrJTT etc., and such other passages. 

S Such as injunction etc. The idea is that aiman is self-manifest, 
and nescience and knowledge are only remote causes. 
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468. Since the knowledge of the self-dependence 
of dtman is necessary for the understanding of things 
other than Self, the Self whose very essence is perception 
{anuhham) does not stand in need of anything objective.^ 

469. Who ever had the knowledge that objects of 
experience alone can be the aim of man (^urushdriha ) ? 
For it is only the result of perception that can be such 
aim. ^ 

470. How can experience (pratiti), which is the 
eTecb of perception itself (ma/ia), be entirely dependent 
on an object of perception ? To be the result of the act 
of perception, it depends on the Self which is both the 
seer and enjoyer. 

471. The object of any kind of knowledge cannot 
be other than the realisation (ambhava) of Self, and 
much more so in the VMantas. 

47‘i. Even all movements, secular or spiritual, in 
this world, are for the sake of an enjoyer. Henpe none 
but the enjoyer (dtman) is supreme (pradhaua), 

473. From passages like not for the sake of the 
husband etc.” ® and “ This Self is dearer etc.” it is clear 
that, in all the world, nothing but the Self is supreme. 

474. It being thus, neither a knower, nor know- 
ledge, nor action, nor object (meyh), nor fruit (phala), 
can be hypothesised to explain its supremacy, since it 
alone is supreme as enjoyer. 

1 Injunctions etc., being objective, require a subject, the Self. 
How then can the subject solely depend on the object ? 

2 This is in answer to verse 449 supra. 

® Brihadaranyahopanishoid, 17. 4. 5, 


9 
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475. It is clear that even the conditioning of the 
Self as doer is only for the sake of the enjoyer; for, 
even all things other than the Self are spoken of as 
serving the enjoyer alone. 

476. Moreover, no entity jpther than the Self can 
come within the sphere of knowledge ; but how such an 
entity is conceived of will be explained later on. 

477. Ignoring what has been stated above, and 
solely bent on interpreting Scripture to be injunctofy, 
some people contend that the only aim of the Vedantas 
is ritual. 

478 . ** Since the authority known as Scripture aims 
.solely at ritual, how can it aim at the unity of Self as 
you said before ? 

479. “It cannot be said to be an independent 
authority by reason of its teaching us the established 
entity {siddha-vastu)^ for, I say that that established 
entity is realised by other proofs. 

480. “ We learn, from secular practice, the invari- 
able signification of words; and, in secular practice, an 
established fact, known by other proofs, is spoken about, 
only with a view to action.^ 

481. “No meaning can be gathered from a sentence 
which prescribes neither activity nor renunciation. Hence 
it is no authority for the unity of Self {vastu). 

482. “ Nor can any connection be inferred from a 
i sentence which is a bare assertion of fact. The authority 

l^The meaniug is that the words of Scripture import, ritual, aC’ 
cording to It cannot be said to import Jsrtpw, for, if it 

is meant at all, it muat be as subsiduary to some ritual or conduct. 
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of a sentence is inferred, when the injunction contained 
therein is followed. 

483. ‘^From such an understanding of the sen- 
tence, the signification of the words is learnt. From 
this it follows that the sole aim of the Scriptural sen- 
tence is ritual. 

484. As for those who maintain that the Scrip- 
tural passage signifies a connection between the action 
and the agent {kriydhdraha)^ the methods of agreement 
and difference render their contention baseless. 

485. '^It cannot be contended that ritual too is 
capable of other proof; for, ritual and its purpose is 
understood only from Scripture {sahdo) and not from 
secular data. 

486 ''The passage is spoken of as prompting ac- 
tion, merely because it speaks of action (pravarta.nd)i 
and thus implies authority [pTamdna). If the passage 
directly prompt action, it would then be the motive to 
action {hdraka)} 

487. “But in interpreting the word,^ it need not 
be doubted that passions etc. constitute the motive. 
Passions etc. directly incite us to action, but the word 
only implies an incentive. 

488. “Since we see exertion in the carrying out 
of a master’s orders, and since passions etc. have no place 
herein, it follows that the activity of the doer (of rituals 
etc.) is not the result of passions.^ 

^ The Scriptural passage is not in itself a motive, as desire*, 
passions, etov 

2 Such as the use of the potential mood (fkl*). 

3 The oppoueut means that neither 'sos® nor but ii 

the vmm. 
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4B9. “ The activity of the hearer does not spring 

from a knowledge of the master's inner feelings such as 
anger, pleasure, etc., for, anger etc. cannot be understood 
from the mere word. 

490. “ The potential mood and such other forms are 
not declared to signify anger etc. The latter become 
motives for men, when they are understood by other 
means.^ 

491. Passions etc. are inferred from indications 
like the words “Pie,” “ Sirrah,” and so on, and then be- 
come incentives for the discharge of the duty. 

492. “Therefore, and for the reason that, being 
told to go, he goes without any purpose of bis own, the 
signification of the imperative mood etc. can be separat- 
ed, though mixed up with desires etc. 

49S. “ It may be said that, when bare words like 

*gcy' etc. are uttered, long sentences promising reward 
and so on are inferred and hence only desires etc. prompt 
activity. 

494. “ It is not so ; for, even if a long sentence be’ 
ti- 3 ed, we see, when we analyse the si<j^nificance of the 
words, that the activity of the man results only from the 
use of the imperative etc. and not fro a anything else. 

495. “ Since, even where desires are absent, a child 
obeys orders on the mere hearing of the imperative word, 
it is apparent in such cases that that alone constitutes the 
incentive. 

496. “ But it is said : ^ It is curious that this mean- 
ing is not gathered from any other proof, but from the 
word, whose connection is entirely unknown. 

1 i. e. by means other th-sn the spoken word. 
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497. ‘ If evea a word whose connection is un- 
known can convey a meaning of duty, why then do you 
hate us and abuse us ? ^ 

498. 'Thus, since no other cause is found for ac- 
tivity except the word, the meaning of duty is clearly 
singled out (as the cause).' 

499. "The arguments pro and con arise only after 
an understanding of the meaning of the sentence. Bat 
the meaning of the sentence itself does not depend upon 
them and is thereby distinguished from the rest.^ 

500. " It is an intention coupled with a duty {har- 
iavyatd-vivakshd) that we learn even from sentences ut- 
tered by men Intention is not duty. Intention is only 
what is intended by the meaning of the word.^ 

501. "The meaning of the word is not dependent 
upon the intention, for, the former is understood earlier. 
Hence, duty is clearly discerned as the incentive, though 
combined with command etc. 

502. "Such things like command, which affect the 
minds of human beings,^ are not the meanings of words, 
but only the distinguishing features (upadhayah) of such 
meaning. Further, multiplicity of meanings is not re- 
cognised. 

^ If a verb in the potential or imperative in uod could, apart from 
any context, signify or injunction^ why should not the worda 

and others also convey their proper meanings irrespective of other 
proofs 1 

2i. e, from the meaning of words etc. by itself does not 

depend on other proofs, but only when coupled with upadhts like 

3 i. e. from words in the potential mood and so on. This verse 
refutes the argument that fgggT and not is signified by the 

potential mood etc. 

“^But the Vedaa are 
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503. ‘‘Ill the absence of some one who intends, 
there is no place for things which depend upon intention. 
Hence it follows that in the VMa duty alone is meant. 

504. “ Such commands like ‘ Sacrifice, O thou 
lighter of fire' which are found in the VMa^ being an- 
cillary to the rules of ritual, are dependent on such rules 
and not on intention. 

505. “ Since duty is thus distinguished from com- 
mand etc, as being the meaning of the word, let it in the 
same way be distinguished from ritual etc.^ 

506. “ Action (bhava) is not the same thing as duty, 
though both are to come into existence only in the future ; 
for, duty is not understood by hearing -the present tense 
as by hearing the potential mood etc, 

507. “ ‘ But in thk case it is the use of the (present) 
tense that excludes the meaning of duty, You have not 
perceived this doubt at all, because you are ignorant. 

508. “ ‘ In truth, it is the use of the tense here that 
excludes the idea of duty. Is duty theu different from 
action, because the present tense does not imply it?’^ 

509. ^‘In instances like ‘a mat must be woven, 
even in the absence of any action, a duty is understood as 
different, from action and befo e the reward is thought of. 

510. “But, is it not the action which signifies duty, 
by virtue of the aphorism ‘of them alone? Not so, 

^This is an answer to the contention that ritu*l or its fruit maj 
be the meaning of the potential mood etc. 

2 Verses 507 and 508 are the arguments for the identity of fgjQT 
and SRHaifiT- 

(MTSr SRiijiKS) Pan. III. 4. 70. 
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for, action is only the distinguishing mark {upddhi) of 
duty, as in the case of command etc.,^ and hence the 
aphorism is faultless. 

511. “ Further, the grammarian has declared that 
duty may also be meant by command etc ^ Again, it is 
not possible to argue that duty can signify action. 

512. As the sentence ‘ he weaves a mat ’ signifies 
mere action, so too the sentence ‘ a mat must be woven’ 
may imply action ; but the sanae is not- apparent. 

513. “Since the meaning of object (karman) is 
derived from the idea of duty in the shape of the thing 
desired to be done, the accusative case does not come inj 
though the object is not specified.^ 

514 * “ The thing desired and duty are not the same. 
The difference is seen in instances like ‘shall desire,’ ‘must 
be desired,’ and so on, although the same suffix occurs 
there too.^ 

515. “Thus, by their mere connection with duty, 
action, reward or incentive, share the nature of duty, but 
not by their own force. 

516. “ ‘As in the secular world, so in the Veda too, 
it is not mere duty that is meant, but the Veda speaks 
of duty coupled with the means, effort, and result. 

5 17. “ ‘ Hence, since other proofs come in, as in the 
case of a sentence prescribing diet for the patient who 
longs for health, it follows that the Veda is not inde- 
pendent (sdpeksha). 

^See verse 502 svpra. 

Pai). in. 3. 163, 

3 Compare fcTf B 

^The suffix cauiiot mean ^5r«1i55^Fa, for, then, in TOoU, etc., 

I desire itseU' will be the object of desire, and so on ad infiidtum. 
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518. Hence the injunction {niyoga), like com* 
mand etc., is coupled with action and reward* And by 
the intrusion of such other proofs, the authority of Scrip- 
ture is destroyed in instances like the chitrd sacrifice ? * ^ 

519. '‘Not so. It is proper that, in the secular 
world, by the coining in of other proofs, duty should be 
characterised by command etc. and that action should be 
for some benefit. 

520. ‘'Injunction in the secular world, is, by nature 
of its aim,dependeifb on the mutual connection of means and 
end. Hence too one is enjoined in the capacity of doer. 

521. “Since he acts of his own will, it is as doer 
alone that he could be enjoined ; and words like ' he who 
longs for health’ becoa.e mere attributes of the doer. 

522. “But in the VHa the knowledge of the con- 
nection between means and end, is derived from the in- 
junction itself and not from any other source, because it 
is not amenable to any proof such as perception etc. 

523. “Thus the aspirant, referred to by the words 
' he who aspires for heaven,’ is not the agent {ahdraha), 
but, being united to action by virtue of the injunction, 
becomes a doer. 

524. “ Since desire of fruit is paramount, such de- 
sire becomes an attribute to the individual, without pre- 
judice to its own importance. Hence he is enjoyer and 
aspirant, but not an agent {kdraha). 

525. “ The idea of agent is out of place, when one 
who is inactive is prompted to action.® To one already 
active, the causal form must be addressed, just as he who 
is already cooking must be made to cook. 

2e.Ju^ he who (iesires health must take medicine. 

3 In the VedathQYQ is no activity previous to the carrying outol 
the Vedic injunction, as there are no other proofs to arouse such activity 
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526. *^WilI not the genitive case be used, in the 
absence of the relation of the deed and the doer? Not 
so, since this general use of the genitive ia restricted to 
the relations between nouns only.^ 

527. ‘^The other cases like the accusative are used 
to express the relations between the verb and the connect- 
ed noun. And the tenses like the present etc. are used 
to express the relation between the meaning of the noun- 
stem and that of the root. There is thus no incongruity 

528. ^^The two words ‘blue’ and ‘lotus,’ though 
having the meaning of nouns, have lost all difference as 
between themselves and become one and the same. Hence 
the genitive case is not proper, 

529. “ The aspirant who is enjoined by the use of 
the potential mood is not the object of the verb, for the 
injunction is not the act. If it were so, the accusative 
would be used. 

530. “Therefore the aspirant, who is not yet the 
agent, being enjoined to fulfil his own duty, perceives the 
object he is to achieve.^ 

I 531. “Injunctions, as in the case of kings etc., are 
' known to have objects capable of achievement. The 
meaning of the verb denotes the aim. Hence the injunc- 
tion is connected with the latter.^ ^ 

532. “Though the gender and number are not ex- 
pressly mentioned, they must be understood as recited 

1 Hence no genitive is used for in though 

it expresses a relation between and 3^^35117. 

2 The opponent’s proposition is 

S Hence and uin do not clash with each other. 


10 
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in Scripture as also the doer etc. which are necessary for 
the fulfilment of the final object.^ 

533. ** Therefore he who longs for heaven must per- 
form his duty. How ? By the performance of sacrifice. 
This is the meaning which Scripture conveys. 

534. “Further, without quenching the aspirant's 
desire for heaven, sacrifice cannot, in any sense, be the 
instrument for achieving his purpose. 

535. “For, if the desire is undestroyed, the indivi- 
dual, though he has achieved his aim, will still be liable 
to injunction, being in the same condition as formerly. 

536. “ Thus the duty (adhihara), having made the 
object dependent on sacrifice for its fulfilment, is depend- 
ent, in its turn, when fulfilled, on the object. 

537. “There is no inconsistency by reason of the 
absence of a consequent reward. Such a doubt will arise 
only if the fruit is to be accomplished by action; but the 
potential mood does not signify action. 

538. “Since Scripture is contrary to such doubt, 
the absence of such reward cannot be doubted, being en- 
tirely unknown. Such a doubt may arise w^hen there is 
no authority for the existence of such reward. But the 
consequent nature of such reward is not signified by Scrip- 
ture.^ 

539. “ Hence, if a person thinks that his efforts 
will be fruitless, though he is enjoined to perform ritual, 

1 Hence a male and a single individual are meant. The three 
harakas are mm, and 

^Sojipture only says that a particular sacrifice must bear a 
particular fruit. But the resultiug of such fruit depends on 
and is consequently not directly implied by the 
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he is not fit to perform such Vedic- ritual, being ignorant 
of the Vedas. 

540. Hymns, explanatory passages, and names, 
being only incidental to ritual, are not authority by them- 
selves. Hence the Vedas are authority only for ritual. 

541. “Therefore it must be said of the Vedantas 
that they are either auxiliary to ritual or devoid of au- 
thority.” This is thus explained away. 

542. The very existence of an intellect and its func- 
tions presupposes an intelligence known as the Self which 
is different from them, which is self-established, and which 
they subserve. 

543. As the earthen pot, no sooner than it comes 
into existence, is filled with air in accordance with the 
inherent nature of the air and not by virtue of any acti- 
vity in the pot itself, in the same manner are intellects 
pervaded by the Self (drisd). 

544. Intellects identify themselves with pots, miser- 
ies, etc., by reason of the properties of substances and so 
on. But their identity with the intelligence which is the 
same as the causeless Self, is by virtue of their very nature. 

545. Since the existence or non-existence of intel- 
lects and their functions depend on the Self which admits 
of no proof other than itself, it must therefore be under- 
stood that that Self is always setf-established. 

546. “ If you say that the Self is self-established 
because it admits of no proof, then the Scripture will lose 
its authority because it teaches what is already known.” 

547. It is not so; for, the Self is not realised by 
direct experience prior to the understanding of Scripture, 
but is directly realised only afcer such knowledge. 
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548. Since, from self-experience, knowledge and 
jgtiOTance of Self are seen to exist, on what strength do 
you argue inconsistency in a thing so clearly seen ? 

549. Even the perception of sleep etc. in which the 
mental functions are absent, is dependent on the unreal- 
ised inner Self.^ 

550. It does not result from a perception of absence, 
for, the perception of absence supposes the existence of 
a perceiver, and the absence of a perceiver etc. cannot be 
dependent upon the very perceiver etc, 

551. How is Scripture no authority for that, with- 
out proving which, the not-self cannot be proved, in the 
nature of things 

552. Since they loudly criticise us again and again 
as thoughtless, the following is in answer to them, 

553. For refuting the said contention the teacher 
spoke the words the whole Veda etc.” plain in meaning 
and full of cogent reasoning. 

554. The words '‘the whole Veda etc.” is the conse- 
quence of treating the whole VHas as teaching us the 
unknown. The so-called difference between the two 
chapters is based on the difference in the nature of what 
is taught.^ 

555. It is knowledge which manifests the things of 
this world, and it is the came, whether it manifests a thing 

^This is in answer to the contention that non-knowledge, being 
opposed to knowledge, cannot itself be proved by knowledge or ex- 
parience. 

2 Ptrception, inference, etc., by which the material world is known, 
presuppose the Sell. 

^The Feddnia teaches the Self which is established. But the 
teaches heaven etc. which are things to be accomplished. 
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which depends on such knowledge, or which i« self-depend- 
ent. It is the thing known thafe varies. 

556. Therefore the whole Veda, teaching as it does 
the unknown, must be understood as teaching us the real- 
ity which is either established or to be accomplished. 

557. Or, the words ^^the whole Veda etc.” are 
justifiedby unity of context {ehamkyaiva), since the study 
of both chapters of the Veda culminates in the attainment 
of liberation. 

558. The object sought for is no less than liberation 
which means the attainment of perfect happiness and the 
destruction of all misery. 

559. Or, the words the whole VHa etc.” mean 
that the existence of the unreal world is the result of 
experience alone, and that all existence is dependent on 
the one intelligence w'hich is known as the Self. ^ 

560. Or, the words “the whole VHa etc.” are ut- 
tered, because no unknown entity except the Self can he 
conceived of. ^ This will also be explained later on. 

561. The same argument which establishes the au- 
thority of the Vedantai also proves the authority of the 
chapter on ritual. 

562- The argument which attacks the authority of 
the Veddntas also attacks the authority of the chapter 
on ritual *» 

563. Moreover, all kinds- of proofs make clear the 
objects they treat of, and hence become authorities to 
that extent, and not otherwise. 

1 Anaudagivi axplains nz as for the purposes of this verse. 

2 The Self alone baffles perception etc. and hence the Vedas 
teach that alone. 
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564. Since hymns and explanatory remarks are 
merely connected with injunction, it is proper that they 
are no authority for their respective objecti. 

565. The meaning of permanent happiness as re- 
ward and of an aspirant for it, is derived from an expla- 
natory remark,^ only when it is taken in connection with 
the injunction, and not apart from it. 

566. Since a Scriptural passage can have only one 
meaning, it is impossible to surmise two contradictory 
meanings, namely, that the explanatory remark is subsi- 
diary to the injunction, and that it also conveys another 
meaning.^ 

567. Explanatory remarks (arthavada) are of three 
kinds. In an impossible case it is a figure of speech. 
In a possible case, it is praise. If it is a case of neither 
tort, it is an assertion of fact.® 

568. If an explanatory remark, though subsidiary 
to ritual, can be an authority in itself, what is there to 
show that the Veddnias, which are auxiliary to the rea- 
lisation of unity, are not similarly an authority for their 
purpose. 

569. By the passage ‘direct perception etc.’ it is 
meant that, for imparting a knowledge of the unity of 
Self, there is no other proof than the FeoJa, which ne- 
cessarily implies all other proofs. 

570. If at first thing is unknown, then know- 
ledge has its scope. And knowledge assumes that a 
thing is unknown. Thus there is mutual dependence. 

1 e. g. 

^ i. e. that it has inherent authority by itself. 

3 Examples of the three kinds of arihavadaa are srifecSTg^r- 
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571. Hence, passages like ‘That thou art* do not 
contradict any proof whatever, since knowledge extends 
to all things, and since such proof cannot apply to the Self. 

572. The attainment of all desires and the destruc- 
tion of all misery cannot be conceived of apart from the 
real nature of the Self. They are the result of knowledge. 

573. The meaning of such and other passages of the 
commentary, which treat of the unity of the Self, will be 
explained logically and at length, by stating the pros and 
com. 

574. The authority of the Veddntas for what they 
treat of, is not shaken; for, they satisfy the definition of 
an authority, in the same way as the passage about the 
jyotishtoma sacrifice etc. 

575. You are aware of no rule by which, in secular 
practice, words are invariably used to signify action and 
action alone. 

576. The sentence “You are happy, my friend, by 
God*s grace ; you have a son born who will be prosper- 
ous” neither incites activity nor teaches renunciation. 

577. Sentences prescribing no duty are known to 
give rise to pleasure etc., to the same extent as passages 
like ‘ go to the village.* 

578. The passage^ does not prescribe activity by 
saying ‘ be happy ;* nor is his haj^iness dependent upon 
its meaning, since it is independent of injunction. 

579. It cannot be said that there are special acti- 
vities^ and that the passage aims at them, for, the pas- 
sage has a purpose, namely, to give rise to pleasure etc. 

1 See verse 576 supra. 

2 Like SfTROT and other ceremonies. 
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580. It is to avoid the interpretation that they are 
fruitless that passages like the one abotit the sprinkling 
of water are interpreted to aim at what is not directly 
recited in such passage. This is not needed for a pas- 
sage which is itself an authority for what it treats of. 

581. Moreover, an injunction either incites to ac- 
tivity an individual who has not understood the means, 
or points out how the end may be achieved by one who 
has understood the means. 

582. Now, in this case, it neither applies to the 
means such as the birth of a son which is an accom- 
plished fact, nor to the end, namely, pleasure, for a like 
reason. 

583. No further act is necessary to give him plea- 
sure than the birth of a son. The mere mention of the 
birth of a son achieves the desired object. 

584. It is moreover seen that an individual, bitten 
by what he misconceives to be a serpent, imagines in his 
mind the effects of its poison, but is freed from the effects 
of the poison as soon as he is told that it is a garland 
and not a snake. 

585. There is no injunction implied in such a case, 
even if the sentence ‘ be not afraid ’ is uttered. Fear is 
totally chased away only by pointing out that it is but a 
garland. 

586. An injunction is properly implied where, 
knowing that an injunction ought to be carried out, an 
individual subsequently manifests activity in connection 
with the object of the injunction for the purpose of at- 
taining it. 
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587. In these passages, on the other hand, wliieti 
treat of the unity of Self, there Is no injunction to ha 
carried out, since the object sought for results itnine- 
diately from a knowledge of the reality. 

. 588. It is likewise seen that, in the case of per- 
sons full of curiosity, their whole curiosity ceases as soon 
as the narrative is finished. 

589. None of these narratives have the virtue of 
prescribing either acceptance or avoidance for one who 
hears them, being mere statements of fact. 

590 and 591. Even where acceptance or avoidance 
is seen to follow upon hearing sentences like ^This way is 
infested with robbers’ or ‘This spot hides a treasure- 
trove,’ such acceptance or avoidance is not the effect of 
the words whose force is exhausted by their teaching the 
bare fact, but the person acts or desists, prompted by bis 
own passions etc. 

592. Dragged on by the chain of greediness, he in- 
dulges in whafc he desires and avoids what he bates, not 
by virtue of the words. 

593. But, is not a sentence implied, though not 
expressed by the speaker, to the effect ‘ do not go along 
this route,’ or ‘take out this treasure?’ 

594. Not so, for, the meaning of the word does not 
depend on the intentions of the speaker. Its meaning 
depends on the inherent force of the word itself and not 
on any other cause. 

595. You too must perforce admit this, since, if the 
meaning of a word is dependent upon a speaker, the 
Scripture will be no authority at all. 
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596. A speaker may even desire a conflicting 
variety of objects ; and, according to your contention, all 
of them must be considered to be meant by the word.^ 

597 and 598. When a learner, having in his mind 
a particular action or non-action, desires to know a thing 
by means of perception and such other proofs, it cannot 
be said by a man of sense that such action or non-action, 
though present in intention, is knowable by those very 
proofs, namely, perception etc. 

599. It must also be admitted that with reference 
to the same object, one wishes to avoid it and another to 
gain it. 

600. If the word could mean action, .then every 
one will think of action, but not of indiiference or avoid- 
ance. Further multiplicity of meanings is not recognised. 

601. Even if it be grunted that the passage prompts 
action, you cannot explain the context of W'ords which 
are not injunctory. 

602. Tell me if they convey their own word-mean- 
ing, or import mere action, or an action connected with 
the word-meaning. 

603. If they only convey their word-meaning, how 
is the meaning of the sentence to be understood. Fur- 
ther, their utterance becomes vain, being unfit for pro- 
moting conduct {vyavahara)!^ 

604. If they imply an action connected with the 
word-meaning, then, since conduct is possible even with- 
out their signifying action, it is fruitless to assume action. 

1 There will thus be no unity of aim. 

2 If each word conveys only its stem-meaning, there will be no 

syntactical congruity. j 
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605. If they import mere action, then no meaning 
can be gathered from a sentence which is a bare assertion 
of fact. Such an utterance will be useless. 

606. Further, if a word imports mere action, then 
since there is no other action, it can have no connection 
with other words which signify the means etc. 

607. And, if all words import action, then the 
meanings of the words will be unconnected, for want of 
mutual dependence. 

608. Nor will any injunction of any special rite be 
signified. Every word will then import an injunction. 

609. In the case of the connection between soma 
and sacrifice etc., it is the injunc'ion which implies it. 
For, prior to it, what reason can be urged for such con- 
nection? 

610. If the established object of the injunction 
fails, ^ then there is nothing to be performed. If you say 
that the verb imports the connection prior to the injunc- 
tion, then my contention wins.^ The passage of the 
commentary, ‘ then the other for its sake etc.,' is also thus 
justifiable.® 

611. If the understanding of the object as the 
thing to be accomplished can only be consequent upon 
understanding the injunction, then how can the injunc- 
tion be understood as what ought to be done, in the 
absence of another injunction? 

^ Owing to want of connection between, for example, the soma 
and the sacrifice. 

2 Namely, that the relation of a verb to its object can be 
understood without the aid of injunction. 
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612. For want of such understanding, your very 
object must fail Then the meaning of injunction which 
you insist upon, is lost, owing to non-performance. 

613. If the injunction be understood as wbat ought 
to be done, even in the absence of another injunction, 
then the object too^ can be so understood of its own 
accord, 

614. If it be said that the object, not being by its 
nature something to be done, stands in need of an injunc- 
tion for its own fulfilment, then that injunction too, not 
being by its nature the thing to be accomplished, will 
stand in need of the object for an explanation. 

, 615. Thus injunction, to be an injunction, will de- 

pend upon the object. There will thus be mutual de- 
pendence, and injunction will lose its importance. 

616. A thing to be done {hdrya) is that which de- 
pends on human effort for its accomplishment, such as 
sacrifice etc. Injunction is not a Mrya, because, by its 
very nature, it depends upon itself for its performance.^ 

617. A thing to he done cannot import another 
thing to be done. That which is not hdrya can alone be 
made hdryoJ Whiteness cannot exist in whiteness itself, 
but only in the cloth. 

618 and 619. When a pot, an injunction, a sacri- 
fice, etc., which have each their peculiar nature, are spoken 
of by appropriate words as having been accomplished, to 

^ Such as the sacrifice, 

2 jt does not depend on human eflfort to understand an injunction 
as importing something to be done. That is the Mimamsaka view. 

3 Antndagiri. 
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be accomplished and so on, there is no difference what- 
ever in the manner in which the sound makes us know 
what is unknown. Thus activity is not dependent on 
injunction. 

620. When the meaning of the word is understood, 
then, such activity as corresponds with the aim arises 
spontaneously and not by virtue of the mere sound or its 
meaning. 

621. Who, therefore, being wise, will carry into 
execution that which is neither the means, nor the method, 
nor the fruit, nor the aim ? Who can guess what its 
nature is. 

622. The imperative force of the word is not the 
injunction, for it only implies injunction. Nor is it the 
mental effort, since, if so, it will become knowable by 
other proofs.^ 

623. It is not action, because it has no doer ; not 
the fruit, since it is not desired ; not the means, since it 
has not come into existence ; nor anything else, being 
devoid of any proof. 

624. Nor can a thing to be done be defined as that 
which is not touched by the past, present or future. 
For, from the mere utterance of the word ‘ pot,’ the pot 
is not understood as the thing to be done, though the 
word does not refer to time. 

625. An injunction is the activity of the person 
enjoined. How can it then be the meaning of the poten- | 
tial mood, which cannot be perceived by the senses'? : 
How can such a thing be accomplished ? 

^The Miniamsakas maintain that injunction cannot be known 
by any proof other than the Vedic word. 

^ Every human activity can be perceived by the aenses. 
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626. It cannot be said that it implies injunction 
because it implies action-; for, injunction being by nature 
unpredicable, its existence, origin, etc. cannot be the re- 
sult of effort. 

627. If injunction which is self-established be the 
means of attaining fruit, then, since the injunction is 
always so, the fruit too will exist for ever. 

628. That alone will accomplish one's end, which 
depends on human effort. And, since injunction is un- 
predicable, it can never bear fruit. 

629. Things to be done, such as sacrifice, etc., are 
those whose accomplishment is contemplated, and not 
things which are already existent, like the sky, or which 
are absolutely non-existent like a sky-flower. 

630. If it be said that in the passage ‘ Sacrifice 
should be done,' the thing to be done is something differ- 
ent from sacrifice, then, in the passage ‘the thing to be 
done should be done,' the thing to be done will be dif- 
ferent from the thing to be done itself. 

631. The same difference is seen in the passage 
“ the thing to be accomplished is the performability of 
the injunction." Hence, it (kdryatva) is not an inherent 
attribute {vastu-dharma), but is only implied by the 
word. 

632. Therefore, whatever is understood from the 
Vedas as the means for an object to be accomplished, 
that alone is kdrya, being something to be done, and no 
other. 

633. The potential mood etc. import an urging; 
tell me how it can signify injunction. The latter cannot 
be implied as the object of the urging, for the object is 
the action which is urged. 
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634. Even this urging cannot be other than teach- 
ing what is unknown, since it incidentally points out all 
the possible faults in the action and since there is no 
proof to the contrary,^ 

635. The urging is not identical with the potential 
mood etc., since the latter implies something else (jnd- 
pahatva)j and also because the same urging is implied, 
though the declensional forms are different.^ 

636. It cannot be the relation of the potential mood 
to the action designated, since such relation (sakti) cannot 
be expressed {aiiahhidheya). Nor can it be the act of a 
prompter, for, there is no prompter in Scripture. 

637. Thus the prompter is the Scripture which 
teaches the unknown truth as the means for the desired 
end ; and such teaching is the urging. 

638. So, too, the Scripture is authoritative only 
because it teaches the real nature of the Self, and not 
because of its prompting; for, the latter is absent in the 
case of direct perception and other proofs.^ 

639. Just as the injunction, carried out on the 
authority of Scripture, inevitably bears fruit; so too, 
the performance of the means ^ bears fruit. 

640. And no failure of fruit, as in the case of the 
injunctory meaning, need be suspected ; for, even the 

1 i. e. to the effect that urtffT is not H 

2 Thus the form, and the form, both 

imply ‘ 

3 The' authority of etc., does not depend on their yrgsra, 
but because they make known what is unknown. 

^Therefore the potential mood does not imply injunction, but 
only sacrifice etc. as the means to the end, 
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means is authorised by Scripture, Failure of fruit is 
I only in the ease of human plans. 

64L Sacrifice and other actions are not found al- 
ways to bear subsequent fruit, even in secular practice. 
Hence there is no fallacy in the general syllogism “be- 
cause it is an act etc.'’ ^ 

642. In the same way as the potential mood etc., 
by their own inherent force, imply an injunction unaffect- 
ed by time, they also likewise import sacrifice etc. There 
is thus no difference. 

643. Moreover, by this interpretation, there will 
be a connection between the means and the end, and not 
the farce of an intervening gap as in the other interpre- 
tation of the potential mood etc. 

•644. Succession is assumed only when there is no 
direct connection, ^ and not in any case where there is 
such connection. But even this condition does not exist 
in this case as it does elsewhere, 

645, In the Scriptural passage, the brownness, 
though connected with the purchase, is seen to produce 
the result only as distinguishing the instrument. It is 
not independent, for, if so, it will be useless.^ 

646. The sacrifice, though connected with the in- 
junction, will not in any way bring about its fulfilment 
without producing the/ruit. And since there is no such 
fruit, it ceases to be a means. 

fgiUTrorT3W^s=fcrf7‘ There is no fallacy of 
here, since all actions do not bear future fruit, and acts like 

etc. form an exception. 

2 e. g. in cflqnffT, or he purchases soma with a brown cow. 

3 The brownness affects the purchase only as an attribute of the 
instrument, viz. the cow. 
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647. Nor do you approve of any other circumstance 
which intervenes before the fulfilment of the injunction. 
Thus, owing to the non-production of fruit, it has no 
connection even with the injunction. 

648. Therefore, on the authority of Scripture, you 
must accede to the production of fruit, though the sanae 
is unperceived. It will be so, even for me.^ 

649. Since I accept the authority of Scripture, 
the fruit will come into eKistence for me even in the 
future. But for you it must be prior ; ^ and, if it fails, 
the sacrifice too fails as a means. 

650. If the production of fruit is made to result 
from the fulfilment of the injunction, then since according 
to you, there is no diversity of injunction, all kinds of 
fruits will result at once from a single performance. 

651. If it be said that the fruit is determined by the 
particular rite with which the injunction is connected, that 
is the very reason why the injunction does not produce 
fruit, since the latter depends on the nature of the rite. 

652. Moreover, that which merely distinguishes is 
unreal. But he who contends that all is real knows that 
the Scripture which treats of the means and the end is 
authoritative. 

653. Thus, injunction has no place even in your 
chapter on ritual. It will be exj^Iained in detail how it 
finds no place also in the chapter on the unity of the Self. 

1 i. e. even under the contentioa that the nieaning is not injunc- 
tory, the springing of fruit is accepted and the injunction therefore 
rendered vain. 

2i. e. prior to the fulfilment of the injunction. The acceptance 
of the intermediate springing up of fruit would make the assumption 
of a second fulfilment useless. 
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654. The sent^ifiee the -self should he realised ” 
is not a commandment for knowing the ihing itself, since 
it depends on ihe meaning of the verh, and since it can 
have no .application to the thing. 

655. Whether the unity of self is accomplidbed 
or not, injunction is out of place in either case. Neither 
the sky nor the sky-flower stands in need rf any human 
effort. 

656. • Nor can the injanction refer at least to the 
realisation, for, thus it will be liable to the fallacy of 
mutual dependence ; namely, the injunction will depend 
upon the realisation, and the realisation upon the injunc- 
tion. 

'657. Nor can it be said to be incidentally impEed, 
like the sacrificial post etc., ^ by the Vedic passage itself; 
for, the unity of Self is oelf-established whereas the 
sacrificial post etc. have to be brought into existence. 

658. If, however, Scripture reveals the established 
reality, then, Scripture will be intelligible in that light, 
the passage in question ^ will refer to that reality alone, 
and injunction will become useless. 

659. The passage *^all is Self etc,'’ is not inappli- 
cable to the reality, so that there is no incompleteness 
in. meaning to warrant the importation of an injunctory 
word. 

660.. The knowledge that the Self is Brahman needs 
no injunction at all, for, it springs spontaneously in him 
who has heard the passage. 

Anandagiri. 
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' 6'6'1. A kiiowfedge' o£‘ tfie* injimction* ** sacrifice 

[ must be dona” does not dbpend’npon^a^nother injunction.. 
5 If it depended there will be no^ end to* the chain. Nor 
^ can thsat other ihj a notion depend on. the first, which is 
t merely confined to- the. rite-.* 

‘ f6^. When' the thing* to* Be done is understood, 

then the subsequent action is the result of injunction ,* 
and the knowledge of ttie injianctioh is* deri ved from the 
action. Thus there will be mutuaF dependeneei 

663. If knowledge of Self springs- from, the word 
I itself* the* iindividual need not Be incited to action for 
want of fruit. If it does not so^ spring,, injunction is 
r nauch more needless,, since there is no reason for activity 
at all.. 

: 664; If,’ even after the springing of such knowledge, 

one be enjoined with a view to greater certainty, tell me 
whether that certainty of yours is- derived from the 
word itself or from any other source. 

665. If it is derived^ from, the word, it is liable to 
the same objection, as formerly.^ If something else is 
brought in, then Scripture wiE become, dependent. 

6'66‘. “But injunction is necessary to dispel what 
is not to the purpose.. For, the purpose will be under- 
stood wlien the thing to- be kaowh is pointed out.” 

667. Not so. For, it is a general rule both in 
secular and Yedic- practice that words- convey their es- 
pecial meanings by their own virtue and not by reason of 
any injunction.. 


3- See verse 663 
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668. Thus, too, from secular and Vedic sentences, 
their unqualified meaning is understood. Therefore no 
injunction is needed. 

669. Tile capacity of Vedic study in bearing direct 
fruit ^ is the same in the case of the unity of self as in 
tbe case of rites. Hence injunction is without use in 
this instance. 

670. If this act (of studying) depend upon another 
act, then the whole meaning will not at once be implied. 
Then, in the manner aforesaid, ^ no injunction need be 
supposed at all. 

671. It is said that knowledge stands in need of 
injunction to accomplish the aim ; for, all fruit depends on 
injunction, as, otherwise, there will be disregard of fruit. 

672. Apart from the elucidation of the thing to be 
known, there is no other fruit of knowledge as in the 
case of rites. Hence no injunction need be assumed for 
this purpose. 

673. Even if the fruit ^ has reference to the knower, 
of what use is injunction, since, even without injunction, 
it results alike in the case of the knower, or the means 
of knowledge, or the thing known ? 

674. But a passage which, being devoid of injunc- 
tion, treats of what is already existent and is thus merely 
explanatory ( anuvddaka ), can have no authority at all, 
since it is amenable to other proofs (than Scripture.) 

^ i. e. in bringing out its own naeaning, 

2 See verse 667 su^.ra. 

® viz. tbe understanding of the thing to be known. 
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675* “ But, if the injunctory meaning be conceded, 

this would^^in independent authority, like the passage 
aboii>ii'£e '^yotishtonia sacrifice, etc , being untouched by 
other proofs.” 

676. If Brahman is capable of other proofs, it 
would be so even if an injunction is assumed". And if it 
is not capable of other proofs, it would be so even in the 
absence of any injunction. 

677. Is the explanatory character of the passage 
by reason of the thing being already existent, or because 
it is known by other proofs ? In the former case, it will 
not be a mere explanation, even if the thing be already 
existent. 

678. Can a passage, which, unaided by any other 
proof, teaches an existent thing, be otherwise than in- 
dependent, or can the aim ( Brahman) fail to result of 
its own accord ? 

679. A meaning that is the product of human in- 
tellect might stand in need of other proofs ; but not a 
Vedic passage, though it treats of an existent thing, 
because of the absence of all human agency. 

680. From the mere fact that the thing is already 
existent, a different proof need not ^e assumed in any case ; 
for the proof so assumed will likewise stand in need of 
other proofs. 

681. A proof, in no instance, depends on another 
proof merely because it is a proof. A proof is termed 
as such, only because it teaches what is not taught by 
any other proof. 


682. If a passage teaches the thing to be known 
without fhe aid of any other proof, then it becomes a 
proof by itself. There is no other definition of a proof 
than the aboye. 

686. Even if the proof which makes known the ob- 
ject stands in need of another proof, then too, the former 
will be independent of the latter, since both the proofs 
serve only one and the same enxi^ 

684. If it be said that the former proof is no proof 
for want of something unknown which it can make 
known, ^ then, since the same is the case with the other 
proof also, let the former proof have reference only to 
knowledge.* 

685. The fact of a thing being TOknown can be 
established either by a proof, or by some other means, 
or by itself. Tell me too how the fact of a thing being 
known can be established ? ^ 

686. Since the unknown nature of the thing exists 
even before the application of the proof, the nature of 
being so unknown can in no way be the subsecjuent result 
of such proof. 

687. If the character of being unknown is amen- 
able to proofs, like a pot etc., then this will become the 

^ i. e. revealing the nature of Brahman, The firafc proof here 
referred to is the verbal authority of the YHas* 

2 Because Brahman is 

3 Though knowledge exists before a study of the word, yet it 
is hard for the student to understand at the outset that such know- 
ledge has already revealed its object. To make this clear, it may 
serve as a proof. 

^ Since thitf too is open to the same uncertainty. 
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inherent nature of tlae thing a^d it will therefore remain 
ever unknown, 

>638. The same argument applies to ideas of doubt 
and falsity. Hence everything in practice ( vymahara ) 
must fail 

689. If the proof is a proof though the unknown 
nature of the thing remains the same before and after, 
may not the same be said of a thing known which is 
entirely different from a thing unknown ? ^ 

€^. If it be said to be dependent ( on the other 
proofs) on account of their reference to the same object, 
then all proofs would in like manner become dependent. 

691. For one and the same entity, all the organs 
of sense afford proof Thus, as above stated, even touch 
and sight would become false with reference to matter. 

692. Even a secular injunction, like the eating of 
the harUakl fruit, would become independent by reason 
of the absence of other proofs. 

693. This is no fault ; for, in secular practice, there 
is a sense of duty resulting from human knowledge, and 
hence there is need for other proofs. But the contrary 
is the case in the Vidas. 

694. It being thus, the independent authority of 
Scripture is not dependent upon injunction ; for, there is 
such dependence only where human knowledge comes in. 

695. “Not so. The independent authority of the 
Vedas is because the dependence is solely on injunction. 
But there is need of other proofs in secular practice, be- 
cause action {viniyoga) is predominant.’^ 

1 Thus the Vedic word might be a proof too. 
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711. Farther, if other proofs are to be assumed 
in the case of the unity of Self, by reason of its being 
established [siddha)^ are they not likewise to be assumed 
in the case of injunction because the flatter is of the 
nature of something to be done? 

712. Injunction is as much a thing to be done as 
commands and entreaties. Only in this way is it implied 
by the potential mood, &c. 

713. Injunction is of the nature of a thing to be 
done, because it depends on something else for its ac- 
complishment. 'And this is not affected by results deriv- 
able from other proofs. 

714. If it be said that injunction is a result in a 
special sense, then, such speciality is not absent even in 
secular acts. 

715. If the meaning is that it is cognisable by 
special knowledge,* nothing can prevent the same being 
said of any thing whatsoever. 

716. Only this much depends on Scripture, namely, 
it teaches what is its object and what not. What ought 
or ought not to be done depends, not on Scripture, but 
on reasoning.^ 

717. As for the^bjection^ about the unity of Self 
in consequence of its being established, 'the same objec- 
tion applies even to an injunction when it is accomplished. 

718. It cannot be said that injunction is not es- 
tablished if its object such as sacriBce etc. is not per- 

e, whetl^er the act will be a means to achieve the end or not. 

^Thiit it is knowable bj other proofs. See verse 711 supra. 
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formed. For, if it is not established, the injunctory 
passages of Scripture will become fruitless.^ 

719. What proof can convey more instruction 
than the Vedic passage which alone is able to express 
clearly the true nature of things, namely, the unity of 
Self?’^ 

720. The need for other proofs is only in eases 
where the springing of knowledge depends on a knower 
etc., and not where all difference is destroyed. 

721. ‘‘In Vedanta too, the connection between 
the meanings of words is dependent on an injunctory 
meaning. In secular practice, the connection, being the 
result of arrangement, is derived from other proofs. 

722. “The arrangement of words is preceded by 
an intention to speak. And an intention to speak has 
reference solely to an object which is knowable by other 
proofs. 

723. “Hence the derivation of any meaning from 
the Vedmta in the absence of injunction is a delusion, 
like the mistaking of a marsh for a lake.” 

724. ' Listen now to what is to be said to meet this 
argument. 

725. Why should the dependence on injunction be 
accepted for the congruity of word-meanings? Why 
should not the dependence on other word-meanings be 
assumed ? 

^The injunction must first be established before anything is 
done on its authority. 

2 viz. the sentence The unity of Self is not amenable 

to other proofs. 
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726. Thus,- if connection between word-meanings 
is established’ eyen without injunction, then injunction 
would become fruitless for want of an object; 

727. This fault of meaninglessness extends also to 
Other words.^ If it be said that they convey their own 
particular meaning, even the other words ^ may be said 
to do so. 

728: This being so, tell me why injunction is not 
fruitless, sharing, as it does, the same fate with words 
which are not injunctory.^ 

729. I shall explain. The injunctory word im- 
plies what cannot be known by any other proof. And 
the one purpose it serves is the implication of connection 
between words. 

730. “ Such implication does not arise from words 
which are not injunctory, since they mean things es* 
tablished by other proofs and are therefore merely 
explanatory.” 

731. The injunctory meaning is understood even 
when no connection is apparent. If the connection is 
known, the injunctory word will express what is already 
established. 

732. If all knowledge of connection be ignored, 
the word will forfeit its very nature.^ Hence, every- 

1 Such as nouns etc. 

2viz. verbs etc, 

other words depend on the potential mood for their mean- 
ing, the latter equally depends on the former for its own, 

^See verse 721 sufra. 

^The nature of a word is to ezpfess its own meaning in connec- 
tion with other words. The nature of a sentence is otherwise. 
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where, a word expresses its meaning only when its 
connection is known. 

733. Any other assumption would lead to incon- 
sistency throughout. If the relation of signifier and 
signified be confined only to the connection between a 
sentence and its meaning, then, since each sentence 
refers only to one particular object, there will be no idea 
of any connection w^hatever. 

734. A particular thing, such as the quality of a 
cow, cannot have any application to another particular 
thing. No connection is discovered, since each is estab- 
lished independently. 

735 and 73 S. Even that connection which is inferred 
from the curiosity of the hearer following on the under- 
standing of a word, is not clearly discernible. For, how 
can it be implied only by the word, being defined as it is 
by some action on the part of the hearer ? 

,737. If it is said to be understood from the word 
before any inference, why should not the understanding 
of the word be preceded by inference ? 

738. Even in the case of a hearer who acts after 
underslandingan injunction from the word, his knowledge 
of the meaning of the word is derived from inference 
alone. 

739. Since injunction is to be inferred from an act 
which is an object of direct perception, it too, like all ob- 
jects of direct perception, assumes a secular nature. 

740. If injunction is not an effect (kdrya), what 
benefit is to be derived from the performance of sacrifices? 
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In that event, even the injunctory passage would teaeh 
what is already established. 

741. Farther, as between the word and the in- 
ference, priority is hardly disc«)verable, as between the 
seed and its products. Hence the priority of the word 
cannot be assumed. 

742. Or, inference may rightly be said to precede 
the word, since a word whose connection is unknown, 
cannot be expressive, but only explanatory. 

743. He who is taught by inference^ does not 
know what is taught by the word. The knowledge of 
another knower either of the same or of a different 
object, does not, by reason thereof, become secondary 
[anumdaka). 

744. Only the reason of the action can be inferred 
from the action itself. And since iliis is established by 
secular proofs, there is no proof to establish any Scripr- 
tural injunction. 

745% Every action is not the exclusive consequence 
of the idea that something should be done ; for, action 
is seen to result at the sight of things like serpents etc. 

746. The fruit of liU'nao endeavour is action; and 
the cause of such ende^-vour is the action implied by the 
injunction. The cause of the endeavour cannot be its 
fruit. All these (contradictory) statements are made 
by yourself. 

747. In the case of attempts to run away from 
serpents etc., the action is not the fruit, for, there is only 


"^e. g. a cliild. 
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an absence of danger, and mere negation cannot any- 
where be a fiuit. 

748^ ‘‘Injunction is of the nature of proof, being 
expressed by the injunctory word. Without being in 
need of any other proof, it is itself a proof by implica- 
tion.” 1 

749. The implication is derived neither from the 
word nor from any other proof. Further, .there will be 
the fallacy of an unoriginated activity.^ 

750. You have thus to abandon unwittingly the 
very theory you contended for.^ Let the injunctory 
Scripture be a proof for anything whatsoever. Of what 
use is it? 

751. Of what is it the proof? Not of sacrifice etc. 
which are proved by their respective words. Nor is the 
secular connection of things (samsarga) dependent on 
injunction, for the hearer understands the connection 
even in the absence of injunction from a passage which 
is not injunctory.^ 

752. If it be said that the capacity to bear fruit 
depends on injunction, it is not so, for, even there, its 
importation by the word itself cannot be gainsaid. 

753. Therefore the connection between things, like 

^i.e. an injunction itself implies means, doer, fruit etc. 

H Anandagiri. , 

^ For, all action based on a word can take place only after the 
worl is understood. 

^e.g. from the sentence be is the king’s servant.” 
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any other connection, is not dependent npon an injunc- 
tory, meaning. Thus knowledge can result even with- 
out injunction. 

754. Thus all words, placed together in accordance 
with their respective dependence [dhdmhhd), imply a 
particular meaning by virtue of their mutual relation.^ 

755. “ Let there he an injunction of the knowledge 
of Self to bring about such knowledge, in the same way 
as ritual injunction brings about ritual. 

756. “Activity here will also result in the same 
way as activity in rituals; for, just as a thing not yet 
done is dope, so too, a thing yet unknown is known.” ^ 

757. Thus do some who are fond of injunction 
impose an injunction even on a thing which does not 
admit of any injunction. This is to be said against them. 

758. The scope of injunction is not the under- 
standing of the nature of the rite, but the connection of 
the enjoined rite with its fruit. 

759. The idea of agency is inconsistent with the 
knowledge of Self, for the Self which is the agent can- 
not’ be the subject of injunction.^ 

760. Grain etc.,, for example, though carefully 
examined and understood by direct perception, convey 
no reference to any rite. 

^ Not by virtue of any injunction. 

2 The opponent supposes two kinds of injunction in the Vedas. 

2 Even supposing that the jlvdtfnan or paramdtman is the doer, 
neither depends on injunction for a true understanding of its nature, 
being self-established. 
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761. Apart from any injunction as to tbe mean- 
ing of Scripture, there is tne injunction to the means 
of realisation {anuhhava)^ such as thought, meditation, 
etc., with its own subsidiary means. 

762. “ Since all realisation is subject to injunction, 
meditation is enjoined as the means to the lealisation, 
being necessarily implied by the relation of means to end. 

763. “ The means with the auxiliaries of self-control 
etc., and with the laudatory passage ‘ The Self is every- 
thing,’ is enjoined in the form ‘Thou shalt see,’ in order 
to establish the purpose of thought, meditation etc.” ^ 

764. If ‘Thou shalt see’ enjoin the means, then 
the realisation must be the end and cannot thereforebe a 
definition of the means. If it be such a definition, it 
cannot be the end. 

765. “ It is seen in secular practice that meditation 
is connected with understanding as means with end. Is 
it so in Scripture or not? It is subject to injunction 

I because of this doubt. 

I 766. “Since the administering of medicine in the 
I generality of cases is connected with the cessation of 
1 fever, it is therefore particularly prescribed even in the 
case of typhoid fever.^ 

767. “Though meditation "may not be seen in 
secular instances to directly bear fruit, ^ yet, being the 

Auauiidgiri. 

2 Though it be doubtful whether the niediciue will have acj 
effect on the fever, or not. 

2 viz. realisation. 


14 
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783. “ On tlie other hand, without an injunction,^ 

one would, after learning of the unity of Self from 
Scripture, be still unable to experience what it teaches, 
owing to his ignorance of the means, and would thereby 
reduce Scripture to an explanatory remark. 

,784. “Even if Scripture be made dependent on 
injunction, 2 there is no proof to establish the Self, and 
hence the knowledge of the unity of Self will have to he 
assumed as the fruit, as in the case of meditation on the 
deity.^ 

785. ^^One who has understood the true nature of 
the Self does not stand in need of meditation etc. But 
he who is ignorant of it, even after bearing of it from 
Scripture, does not attain its fruit without their aid. 

786. “Though Scripture primarily deals with the 
Self, yet the final aim cannot be realised without tlie 
enjoined process of meditation, which is also necessary. 

787. “The experience of the unity of Self cannot 
be had by the logical methods of agreement and difference 
alone. They can result only if that experience insults, 
and the latter too results from them.^ Tims is their 
mutual dependence. 

788 and 789. “In the same way as the words 

1 viz. the enjoining of meditation etc. 

2 See verse 770 supra. 

Sin the injunction as ti) meditating on a particular deitj, the 
injunctory meaning is so very predominant that the fruit is not 
indicated at all, but has at best to be assumed, namely, the becoming 
that deity itself. 

^ For, no arguments can be applied to a thing which is unknown. 
Detailed knowledge, on the other hand, is largely based on argument. 
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visvajit^'"^ and sacrifice,” while retaining their res- 
pective meanings, become proofs in conjunction with the 
word ‘‘he who desires heaven,” so do Scripture and 
its arguments, while retaining the meaning of what tliey 
deal with, become proofs in conjunction with meditation 
etc. and not otherwise.” 

790. Thus do some people argue the existence of 
an injunction, while admitting that the primary aim of 
Scripture is the unity of Self. 

791. How can that wdiich is pure consciousness 
stand in need of being established by anything else, 
while by that alone are established the knower, knowledge 
and the known w^hich would otherwise be non-established? 

792. How can the all-witnessing Self be said to 
be invisible, by partaking of whose nature, even things 
that are invisible^ resemble the real Self? 

793. How can that self-established thing be non- 
established, by which alone even ignorance which casts 
a veil over all knowable things is established ? 

794. What else but the removal of the ignorance 
regarding it can be accomplished by any proof, in the 
case of that which is established by its own glory and 
which is innermost of all things? 

795. How^ can that be indiscernible which remains 
visible, even in the absence of k*nower, knowledge and 
the known, as the witness of that very absence ? 

796. It has previously been explained, in dealing 
with fitness to perform rites, ^ how no injunetory mean- 

^ The name of a sacrifice. 

2 Like the ego, the body, the senses, etc. 

3 Sea verses 20, 228 and 252 supi'a. 
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ing is possible in the case of the unity of the Self owing 
to the want of the necessary hypothesis. 

797. Here it will be explained in detail how no 
injunctory meaning is possible in the case of the unity 
of Self, even on the assumption of a duty to be done 
{nipoga), 

798. The One Self being, by its very nature, al- 
ways free, its bondage is due to mere ignorance Means 
must be sought for what is to he accomplished, but not 
for what has been, 

799. Since the reality knowm as the unity of Self 
is merely hidden by ignorance, why does it need any 
injunction at all, being devoid of either means or accom- 
plishment ? 

800. If, for the aspirant for realisation, meditation 
is said to be the thing to be accomplished, then how can 
the aim of Scripture be the unity of Self 

801. That a passage should command a thing to 
be done and at the same time refer to something else, is 
inconsistent. The thing to be done is always what is to 
be accomplished ; the other is for its elucidation. 

802. Nor can it be said that realisation, which is 
an attribute of the person enjoined, is also the friut; for, 
meditation, being itself the object of the injunction, can- 
not be the means towaj^ds realisation. 

803. In meditation, there is no simple act which 
is implied by a verbal noun ; for, it is admitted that 
meditation is a repetition of a word and its meaning. 

804. If the act to be done is said to be what is 
implied by hearing {sravana), then hearing alone will 
become your primary aim. 

1 Meditation will then become the primary object. 
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805. Even in passages where the repetition of rites 
like the dahhayana oblation is said to bear a certain 
fruit, the fruit is the direct result of the rite itself with 
repetition as its attribute, and not of the repetition itself. 

806. Even where curd and the like are taken to be 
the distinctive attribute of the rite, they are so only 
when the rite itself is establishedfrom the verb-rntaniug. 

807. In passages like “one shall see/’ neither is 
hearing etc. implied, nor is any fruit of repetition 
indicated, nor is any object understood other than the 
literal meaning of the verb. 

808. Nor can it be said that, in such passages, 
repetition is auxiliarily implied, lest ScripUire contradict 
its own plain meaning. Thus, when the thing to be 
accomplished cannot be derived from the act itself, how 
can it be derived from the repetition of such act ? 

809. If further aids like argument etc. are needed 
even when the meaning explains itself, then Scripture 
will cease to be authoritative by itself and will become 
dependent. 

810. “ If argument etc., which are parts of one 
proof, cease to be separate proofs each by itself, then, 
according to our view, all the four parts^ jointly teach 
us the unity of Self,” 

811. It is not so. Like oil, wick and fire, the four 
parts unite to form the proof, and not to teach us the 
thing to be known. ^ 

HffirrTcRFT ii 

2 Just as oil, wick and fire make a lamp, and the lamp in its 
turn makvs us see the objects around, so do these parts form a proof, 
and it is the proof so formed that teaches us the unity of Self, and 
not the parts themselves. 
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812. If all the four parts have to unite to produce 
one fruit, then the statement^ that knowledge increases 
step by step by reason of each of these parts, becomes 
false. 

813. They unite and form a proof, owing to the 
connection between the proof and its components. And 
the proof, in making its object understood, stands in need 
of nothing but its own establishment.^ 

814. For, oil, wick and fire, cause the existence’ of 
the lamp, and the lamp, which is thus brought into 
edstence, makes objects visible without any aid. 

■ 815. If argument etc. teach the same as is taught 
by the word, then they become unnecessary. If there 
be difference, then they will be different from each other 
as proofs.^ 

816. If the thing .be taught by secular arguments 
based on dreams etc, then the thing will become non- 
Scriptaral, and Scripture itself will be a mere explanatory 
repetition. 

817* If the arguments be Scriptural, then, since 
they teach what is taught by Scripture, they will become 
mere explanatory references, and will not be different 
from Scripture itself.^ 

818. Or, how can repetition make any difference 
in the efficacy of meditation ? Mere repetition of a proof 
makes no difference in the thing to be known. 

iQf the 

2i, e. it needs not even the subsidiary aid of its parts. 

2 A.ud cannot consistently join together to make a single proof, 

^ Thus the first two parts will become one, and there will be 
only three parts instead of four. 
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819. la oases where, owiog to an impediment like 
darkness, knowledge is had by steps, there is no united 
proof, since the thing perceived is varying. 

820. It is first seen as a thing, then as a living 
being, then as human, then as male, then as black, and 
then as so-and-so. Thus what is perceived is different 
at each step. 

821. The nature of a proof is to produce definite 
knowledge ; and the latter varies. And if the previous 
proofs are not of that nature, the succeeding one alone 
can be called a proof. 

822. If it be said that the proof is one though the 
thing perceived is different, on the ground that the 
substance is the same, then it would follow that percep- 
tion and other proofs are not different from each other 
since the object is the same. 

823. If meditation, like sacrifice, accomplishes a 
fruit, while being itself accomplished, then it becomes an 
efficient cause, whereas scripture is indicative. How 
can the two agree ? 

824. Nor can the self which is the knower be a 
part of the proof; for, the individual soul cannot be so, 
since it is itself conventional ; nor can the supreme Self 
be such a part, since it is the very thing to be perceived, 
and how can realisation be the fruit if it be otherwise. 

825. If realisation (anubhava) is no other than 
the Self itself, then it becomes impossible, being establish- 
ed by itself. If it consist in the knowledge of Self, then 
it becomes a proof, which is derived from the Scripture 
itself and not from meditation etc. 


15 
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826. Scripture does not lose its nature by mere 
repetition, nor does argument which treats of the un- 
known. How then do they increase our knowledge ? 

827. The proof develops insomuch as the thing 
to be known develops, and not of its own accord, and 
vice vemi. Thus they are inter-dependent. 

828. . If, even after having generated knowledge, 
Scripture needs the assistance of argument etc., the same 
will be the case with regard to heaven etc. and Scripture 
will then become dependent, 

829. Having understood the Self that is devoid of 
all misery, what more should one expect to gain from 
Scripture with the help of argument etc. ? 

830. What argument is needed by the lamp which, 
by its own light, dispels our fear of a serpent and the 
like and creates a correct knowledge of the rope etc. ? 

831. The relation of principal and auxiliary cannot 
exist without syntactical unity ; and the latter cannot be, 
since one treats of the Self and the other of injunction. 

832, Nor is there syntactical unity in the shape of 
identity of fruit, which would constitute the relation of 
principal and auxiliary. 

833, For liberation that is self-established, any- 
thing by way of aid is impossible. Nor can there be an 
auxiliary otherwise than as an aid to the prindipal. 

834, Scripture does not need the aid of injunction 
either to establish itself, for it is eternal, or in making 
known the unity of Self, for it has its own inherent power 
of signification. 
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835. The experience of the unity of Self should 
result even when the meaning of Scripture is meditated 
upon only once. Otherwise the injunction would lose its 
authority by reason of that inconsistency.^ 

836. No time or number is prescribed, which would 
make sure the result. ^ Nor can one engage himself in a 
doubtful matter. 

837. For, if he docs, he will ascend high, and, 
meeting with failure, will either act according to his 
whim or fall down without having reached his aim. 

838. Or, as in the case the Jyotishtoma sacrifice, 
an unseen fruit must be assumed ; or, as in the case of 
chanting the Samaveda, it must be assumed to be a mere 
part of a rite. 

839. It will then be an injunction contradictory of 
Scripture.* Aspirants to liberation will lose all zeal, and 
the injunction itself must fail. 

840. The passage about meditation concerns itself 
only about the injunction, as it is independent of the 
nature of the Self. And if the Self is not established 
even from Scripture, what then can be the object of the 
injunction ? 

841. If Scripture does not reveal the true nature 
of Self, then since the object itself is not established and 
since the passage in question treats only of injunction, it 
would cease to be authoritative. 

1 Mere repetition of an act cannot produce wLat the act itself 
does not. 

2 The supposition of an unseen frnit is opposed to the teaching 
of Scripture as to the direct perception of Self. 
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842. If Scripture does make known the unity of Self, 
then, since such unity is not impossible of perception, 
any injunction to remove the imperceptibility becomes 
fruitless. 

843. How can the injunction be established by 
Scripture, if Scripture itself does not make known the 
true nature of Self. We do not take a cow to be a horse, 
in spite of our perceiving that it is not a horse. 

844. If it be said that the Self is merely heard of 
from Scripture, but that the experience of it results from 
^meditation, then, since the Self is undetermined from 

Scripture, the same may be said even of an explanatory 
remark. 

845. If so, you have unnecessarily denied that 
Scripture means only injunction.^ Since it ceases to have 
any reference to the Self, its sole aim must be meditation 
( sampat ). 

846. Nor can Scripture be treated as a narrative 
told and heard, for, it would then, be open to the fault of 
having a beginning etc.^ Stories occur in it only as 
subsidiary to some human aim ( purushdrtha ). 

847. If, for fear of redundancy, 3, a meaning other 
than injunctory is assumed, then injunction would be 
useless in making known the unity of Self, and the two 
parts of the Veda will be distinct. . 

1 The holds that the Vedio word refers to the 

Self, but it cau be directly perceived only by the aid of meditation. 

2 This is opposed to the doctrine that Scripture is beginuingless 
and dudlesi. 

* i. e. both the and being mainly injunctory. 
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848. It is nowhere to be seen that, when a thing 
is made known by Scripture, it has still to be sought for 
in injunction and argument, for, Scripture would then 
lose its independent authority. 

849. What argument or injunction is needed, when 
a pot is seen by direct perception ? If it be said that it is 
necessary to see that the cause is not defective (adushta), 
this is already established in Scripture owing to the ab- 
sence of human agency.^ 

850. The contradiction of direct perception exists 
even on the supposition of an injunction. How then can 
the unity of Self be experienced in opposition to direct 
perception 1 ^ 

851. The establishment of such unity by overcom- 
ing that contradiction results, not by virtue of any in- 
junction, but from Scripture itself which is the proof. 
It cannot result from any act which is only the object of 
that proof. 

852. If, then, the function of Scripture be the same 
for us both, what argument of yours will stand to sup- 
port an injunction? It has already been stated that 
Scripture does nothing else than making known what is 
unknown. 

853. Scripture, in explaining once more by argu- 
ments the object of our search which it has already made 

^ It ii only whoa defect! like alloy etc. which are due to human 
agenoj, are present, that any necessity will exist to examine the 
vessel more closely by other means t^n direct perception. 

^This is to meet the contention of the nucEOTWcrThPI that pass- 
ages like ''that thou' art” are opposed to what we are able to perceive 
directly by our senses. 
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known by its own force, depends on nothing but its own 
meaning. 

S54. This simple fault will not constitute those 
arguments the cause of knowledge. ^ The independence 
of Scripture will be affected, only if the thing is not 
established from the words themselves. 

855. The efficacy of sacrificing a white goat in 
producing supernatural powers is not gathered from the 
quick-producing power of the god of wind,^ but only 
from the statement of the injunction.® The swiftness is 
mentioned merely to induce activity. 

856. Even supposing that Brahman is different 
from the individual soul in its three states of waking, 
dream and sleep, as the genus of cow is different from all 
individual cows, how do arguments come in even then 

857. What is not established by Scripture or by 
argument, cannot be established by repetition ; for, mere 
repetition cannot make the word a proof, as is seen in 
other instances.^ 

858. Eepetition has not such a probative force in 
any other instance; nor can it be said that there is no 
other kind of proof in this case. 

859. ‘'Since the words Brahman and soul mean 
something which is not worldly, how can it be said, in 
the absence of any connection between them, that the 
soul is Brahman. 

^ Arguments only help to dispel any impediments to certainty. 

^ Cf. or. 

5 Like direct perception. 
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860. “ A word that is related to a known thing 
can alone aid us in understanding the sentence. If, on 
the other hand, the meaning of Brahman and ^oul are 
known, then the proof is oaly secular.” 

861. The use of the word atman in the sole sense 
of Self does not make it uncommon [alauhika ); and the 
word Brahman is well-known, in ordinary language, 
to convey the idea of greatness. 

862. After the word-meaning is thus gathered from 
the word by means of secular proofs, what is there to 
prevent the Scriptural passage from conveying its own 
super-sensuous meaning ? 

863. In the case of results of rites {ajpurva)^ deities, 
heaven, etc., though their word-meanings are understood 
by ordinary means, their super-sensuous meaning is 
derived only from the Scriptural passage. 

864. There is no coherency in the use of mere 
words and their word-meanings, since they cannot by 
themselves complete the sense. Conduct can result only 
from the sentence. 

865. In the practice of elders, a sentence is always 
uttered to convey its sentence-meaning ; and the mutual 
relation of the words is here taken into consideration. 

866. By the addition of new parts and the omission 
of others, it is clearly seen that the variations of senten- 
ces and their meanings have for their cause words and 
their word-meanings. 

867. If, owing to the addition of any new part, any 
part of the meaning is also an addition, then, the former 

j part is the cause of the latter part, and not its proof. 
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868. It is therefore understood that sentences and 
their meaiimgs are composed ot parts, since, even in 
conveying a meaning, the sentence conveys a combined 
meaning. 

869. Thus it is established that a combination of 
words conveys a definite sense, and that a sentence and 
its meaning are composed of parts. ^ 

870. Hence sentences will bear the same meaning 
in Scripture as they bear in secular literature ; for, only 
ordinary words are used in Scripture in its own manner. 

! 871. Doubts may spring up in lay literature owing 

to the intervention of human intentions ; but, since Scrip- 
ture has no human origin, it is direct authority for its 
meaning. 

872. Even under the supposition that Scripture is 
injunctory, the mere combination of words will not 
convey that meaning. A word cannot convey a different 
meaning, without our understanding its connection with 
other words. 

873. We have already established by arguments 
that Scripture 2 does not aim at injunction, nay more, 
that there is no injunction at all. 

874. The relatioii of a word to its meaning is the 
result of the immemorial usage of elders. It need not 
therefore be suspected that it must have a beginning. 

HHJ UTUmt ttmnWTHfisraUlW’V 

UagUffWlBHT. Anaadagiri. 

2 i, e. Viddnta, 
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875. When the meaning of a word is not gathered 
from hearing it for the first time, the reason for it is the 
want of learning on the part of the hearer,^and not the 
inability of the word to convey any meaning, 

876. Though the eye is the organ of sight, it can- 
not perceive a thing in the absence of light. The eye 
does not thereby lose its property, nor does that property 
for that reason belong to something else. 

877. The relation of the word to its meaning is not 
the result of our learning ; when the relation is esta- 
blished, our knowledge of it's meaning is got from the 
usage of elders. 

878. The eternal character of the relation is es- 
tablished by the facts that' none can create the relation, 
that such a creator is not spoken of in books, and that 
usage is independent of any such creator. 

879. Though in cases like dilapidated wells, the 
non-mention of an author does not imply his absence, 
this case is not the same as the relation above spoken of. 

880. In some instances doubt may arise, owing to 
distance and other causes, in regard to things which are 
seen, but never with regard to a thing that is not seen 
at all. Hence too the absence of an author for such a 
relation is established. 

881. It is thus established, both in secular litera- 
ture and in Scripture, that the sentence is authoritative, 
since it conveys its own meaning in relation to connected 
meanings. 

882. Thus, Scripture is as authoritative as direct 
perception in regard to the Self, since it generates know- 


16 
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ledge and since such knowledge is not shaken by any 
defective middle term. 

883. Scripture has the same authority in regard 
to the unity of Self as in the case of injunction for the 
reason that it points out what we aim at {piirushdrtha)^ 
— or, perhaps, a greater authority, since what we seek^ 
is something pre-eminent. 

884. A person, desirous of gaining what he wants 
and avoiding what he does not, will also desire proper 
means if he is anxious to obtain the fruit. 

885. One may like to reach a desired village not 
yet reached ; or, one my desire to regain the very coins 
in his hand under forgetfulness. 

886. In the same way, one may like to avoid loath- 
some objects like thorns etc. which are to be avoided; 
or, he may like to avoid things like a rope mistaken for 
a serpent, though there is nothing to be avoided in them. 

887. In the case of objects to be attained or avoid- 
ed, since they can be so done in a definite manner, the 
desire springs up for such means as are prescribed to the 
exclusion of such as are forbidden. 

888> Further, in the case of things already got or 
avoided, since they are veiled by ignorance, nothing but 
a knowledge of their real nature will make us reach the 
aim. 

889. For one who desires the destruction of all 
misery, when he understands the Scripture Thou art 
Brahman,' all his miseries disappear, owing to the ces- 
sation of ignorance.^ 

^ viz. the supreme Self. 

2 Hence the authority of the Vedanta. 
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890. When thus the authority of Scripture is 
established by reason of its making known what is uii' 
known, it must be granted that it is as authoritative in 
the case of the unity of Self as in the case of injunction. 

891. If its authority must depend on its injunctory 
signification, then the latter too must depend on its in- 
herent authority. Thus there will be mutual dependence, 
since i^ither of them can result from the other. 

892. If so, prohibitions will lose their aufehori ty, 
since they^mean only indifference. Indifference is only 
inaction ; and inaction is nothing but the retention of an 
existing condition.^ 

893. In sentences like ^^he cried,** their authority 
depends on their being auxiliary to injunction, because 
they do not teach any human aim. As it is otherwise 
here, the above reason is inapplicable. 

894. Nor should it be suspected that the statement 
of a means to realise the unity of Self is untrue, for, the 
means is neglected only when the end is attained and our 
aim is thereby fulfilled. 

895. It is not untrue either before realising the 
unity of Self, for, there is no reason for such suspicion, 
or after such realisation, for, it is not needed because it 
has produced the desired result. 

896. The truth of a proof consists in nothing else 
than its making known the object to be attained. Nor 
can a pot, though a true thing, imply fire, since it is not 
of the nature of a means. 

1 Hence neither the indififereuce nor the inaction itself^caii be said 
to be a gfiT?I . 
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897. Iq the case where a smoky appearance in- 
duced by tears etc., does not imply the existence of fire, 
the reason for it is not its untruth but its not being of 
the nature of a means. . 

898. As in the case of smoke, the truth of the 
Vedantas is not established by their being a means ; for, 
if so, the Scripture which treats of the unity of Self will 
become unauthoritative. 

899. Nor, as in the case of tears, can the other 
part of Scripture be said not to be a means for the rea- 
son that it is untrue. The truth of the means is estab- 
lished by the fact that it removes our ignorance of the 
unity of Self. 

900. Since the purpose of the proof is complete 
as soon as the unity of Self is understood from Scrip- 
ture, an examination of the means is fruitless, like any 
thought of a raft when the crossing is over. 

901. Perhaps such further doubt may arise in regard 
to external objects which are non-Self; but here, where 
the Self itself is the object to be gained, what doubt 
can exist as to the proof? 

902. Further, unlike as in other instances, the 
meaning of the sentence^ is not one of difference ^ or 
relation, 2 since the supreme Self and the individual soul 
are identical. 

903. The condition of not-soul imputed to the 
Supreme Self and that of the not-Self imputed to the 
soul, are the result of nescience and are destroyed by 
knowledge which springs from Scripture. 

g. nTTrTSTU. 

s e. g. 
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904. There is no Self apart from the soul and no 
soul apart from the Self. Hence their identity is differ- 
ent from that of the lotus and its blueness. 

905. Though the conditions of not-Self and not- 
soul are the result of nescience, the conditions of Self 
and soul do not so result from the other. Hence they 
are self-established. 

906. The connection between the two names thus 
results from the unity of Self independently of any active 
or qualitative meaning; nor can such meanings exist 
where there is no difference. 

907. As the atmosphere is deemed big in compari- 
son with the air in the pot, the infinitude of the soul is 
not in the same way by comparison with its individuality. 

908. Infinity or secondlessness, like knowledge, 
does not depend on anything else. Knowledge, for 
example, does not spring from the negation of other 
things, but from the removal of ignorance regarding the 
thing to be known. 

909. Though the Supreme Self is no other than 
the soul, it is affected by invisibility by reason of our 
nescience. So, too, the soul, though being no other than 
the Supreme Self, appears to be differentiated. 

910. Scripture therefore encompasses our aim by 
removing the said invisibility arM differentiation by the 
statement that the soul is Brahman. Thus my view is 
established.^ 

911. “ Is not the unity of Self, like its proof, con- 
tradicted by injunctory and prohibitory passages which 
depend on duality and also by direct perception etc % 

1 That liberation is the result of understanding from the Scriptural 
passage the unity of Self. 
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912. ‘^Nor can the text about the unity of Seif be 
alternative or conjunctive with them in its authority ; 
nor can their authority be affected by it in any way. 

913. ‘^Though there are two contradictory proofs, 
there can be no alternation in the thing itself ; nor can I 
difference and non-difference, which are mutually oppo- 
site, exist together in any one thing. 

914. “You cannot say that th5 proofs are not con- 
tradictory, since the thing cannot be both differentiated 
and non-differentiated. Further, how can there be any 
idea of difference, when such difference is expressly 
negatived by passages like 'nothing here is diverse etc.’ 

915. “Nor are direct perception etc. affected, 
which are the means to understand letters, words, etc.; 
nor is that part of Scripture affected which tends to 
purification ^ and is thus helpful to the knowledge of Self. 

913. “The scope of Scripture, then, is flattery ^ 
or prayer. And how can it affect direct perception etc., 
which have no other scope ^ ^ 

917. This is the answer. The injunctory Scripture, 
dependent as it is on secular duality,^ has for its object 
the attainment of the end and not the teaching of that 
duality. 

918. Since that dliality is not a human aim, Scrip- 
ture will become inauthoritative if that is its significance ; 
for, the supporters of Vedic authority agree that that 

1 The 

2 ?rT^3(inr>IT5ig§TSg3?iTtr’gT^?f. Anandagiri. 

^ Anandagiri. 

4 Such as doer etc. 
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authority is based on the ground that Scripture teaches 
us our aim. 

919. The knowledge that springs from direct per- 
ception etc. has reference only to the true natuie of the 
thing perceived and not to any idea of duality. They 
cannot therefore militate against the unity of Self, 

920. ’ A proof deals only with its object ; the object 
is a reality ; and duality cannot be a reality, since reality 
is independent of a second thing. 

921. On the floor which is visible, a pot which is 
invisible may be negatived. But a thing which is known 
by other proofs cannot be said to be unknown, lest every- 
thing be reduced to nothingness. 

922. Direct perception etc., which are real can only 
signify a thing and not mere non-entity which is unreal 
nor the mere exclusion of a thing. 

923. Hence there is no difference in the Self, since 
it is undifferentiated by nature. Further, the Self is not 
something different from the proof, nor the proof from 
the Self. 

924. Non-entity and non-entity cannot be mutu- 

ally different, since both are unreal ; nor, in the same 
way, can non-entity and entity, or entity and entity 
differ from each other.^ « 

925. The relation between an attribute like perish- 
ability or absence and a thing like a pot, must be either 
conjunction {samyoga) or inherent connection [samavdya) 
or identity {tdddtmya). 


cIT UTUTWlilUT Anandagiri. 
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926. The knowledge of the presence of the pot etc. 
arises in. all cases of connection like that of container 
and contained ; but no such knowledge arises in the mind 
of any on» from any relation between entity and non- 
entity. 

927. Mere non-entity is not amenable to proof, 
either as separate from or as identical with entity. Hence 
entity alone can give rise to practice [vyavahdra), 

928. If it be said that non-entity too is real, since 
it generates the knowledge that a thing does not exist, 
what is the difference then between knowledge of entity 
and that of non-entity, since both become of the nature 
of entity. 

929. For one to whom all is real, how can there 
be non-entity, since that too is perceived? Nor can it be 
established, as entity itself cannot, as something apart 
from entity. 

930. If entity admits of its relation with non- 
entity like that of the lotus with blueness, then, since 
they are not contradictory of each other, non-entity can- 
not militate against entity. 

931. We see relation between two things that are 
established independently of each other, as, for instance, 
between two goats or^two wrestlers. Such is not the 
case with entity and non-entity. 

932. No relation exists between two non-entities 
like the offspring of a barren woman and the flower that 
grows In the sky; nor between entity and non-entity, 
since each is contradictory of the other. 

933. The non-existence of the pot is not, like the 
pot itself, perceived on the floor. There is neither con- 
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junction nor inherent relation between that non-exis- 
tence and the floor. 

934. If non-entity is included in entity, then every 
thing is real, and what is real cannot be non existent. 

935. If entity is included in non-entity, then since 
what is real is also non-existent, there is no foundation 
for any difference, and how can there be any relation 
where there is no difference ? 

936. As long as anything discriminative is found to 
exist on this earth, it is understood that tliat thing is no 
other than the/eal which is devoid of beginning, middle 
or end. 

937. Scripture itself teaches us the unity of the real 
(sad-aikdtmya) by clearly declaring that “ all this is real 
&c.” and reality is the root &c.’’ 

938. It will now be explained how it is against 
reason that the absence of a proof should be a proof, 
and the absence of an object, an object. 

939. The rule is that whatever makes known an 

unknown thing is a proof. There is no proof in this 

sense in the want of a proof. Hence it cannot be a proof. 

940. If the absence of an object is proved by the 

absence of proof, what is there to prove that very absence 
of proof ? • 

941. It cannot be proved by the five proofs, such 
as direct perception &c.,^ since they relate only to what 
is real; nor by their absence, through inference, for that 
itself is a thing to be proved. 

^ and wtrlw. The Mimamsakas 

add { 
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942. If, like blue and other colors, direct perception 
etc. is an attribute (vishhana) of the absence (ahhdvaj, 
then, since the absence is always qualified by that attri- 
bute, how can it result from the above proofs ? ^ 

943. If, on the other hand, you say that absence is 
without an attribute, then, the absence of an object would 
itself be a proof for want of any distinction.^ 

944. To distinguish absence as that of a pot etc. 
is not in my opinion, sound ; for, the words have no con- 
nected sense, the two things being mutually exclusive. 

945. If it is conceded that two words expressing a 
thing and an absence can be compounded only if there 
is a connection in sense (sdmarthya) between them, then 
no such compound is admissible, since the pot &;c. and 
the absence are not mutually complementary. 

94G. In the phrase “ the absence of a thing, what 
is the exact force of the possessive ; for, a formless, non- 
existent something can have no sort of connection what- 
ever? 

947. If absence be considered a separate thing, 
then how can one thing become another?® If, neverthe- 
less, one thing can become another, then there will be no 
distinction as in the case of blue color.* 

fgf^TSTSWtiTsjTmfef’^HTOFlT^fr: ^fsiWraiTtlH; I Auandagiri, 

2 Between the absence of object and the absence of proof, (whicb 
the opponent argues, is itself a proof). 

^vie. its absence. 

4 The blue is of the very nature of the flower, and is inseparable 
from it. This cannot be said of a thing and its absence. , 
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948. If absence is considered as not incapable of 
some connection (with the thing), then it does not make 
a negation of the thing with which it is so connected, i 
If it does not express that with which it is to be connect- 
ed, then the connection itself will be impossible. 

949. Since no connection is passible in the absence 
of the thing, the possessive too admits of no meaning. 
Nor can there be simultaneous prescription (vidhij and 
prohibition (nishedha), owing to inconsistency.^ 

950. Since thoughts are momentary, there is not 
eyen a continuity of thought, properly so called; nor is 
the blue color known by enquiring into the absence of 
every color but blue. 

951. There can be no negativing of an invisible 
thing, as the empty door negatives the pot &c. Nor can 
it be said to be qualified by the absence of other things, 
for that will be only when the absence of every other 
thing is known .2 

952. If a thing is no other than the absence of 
other things, the thing and absence will be as non-exis- 
tent as a sky-flower. If the absence of a thing is said 
to be a different thing by itself, then the existence of the 
one reality is self-established ® 

953. All proofs tend to establish this alone. Where 
I then is difference or negation ?,Even when the object 

of vision is a many colored painting, the painting is only 
a single thing, since the proof is one 

1 It has beea stated in verse 9^1:1 aiipra that direct proof &o, 
do \\ot negative the thing which is absent. The opponent how con 
tends that they are partly affirmative and partly negative. 

2 This requires Godly omniscience. 

2 Since there is neither difference nor absence. 
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954. If each color like blue, yellow, kc. is seen by 
itself, where then is variety? If a thing is no other 
than difference, then the thing itself will be non-existent.^ 

955. If difference is an attribute of something else 
then the thing, being undifferentiated, establishes itself 
by proof. It cannot be both differentiated and undiffer- 
entiated, for, being inconsistent in itself, it cannot be 
amenable to a single proof. If it be said that there is 
no inconsistency on account of its reality, then it is the 
reality that becomes the object of proof. 

956. How can what is real differ in itself ? Differ- 
ence is the result of human desires. In the case of filial 
and othei relations, the son’s birth &c. are of the very 
nature of things. 

957. Though the acts of burning, melting and illu- 
minating are different, there is no difference in fire. 
Since the thing is one, there can be no difference even as 
regards its actions. 

958. As there is no inconsistency in the single 
thing, fire, being the possessor of qualities which give 
rise to various actions, why cannot the same be said of 
those actions also ? 

959. If you consider each of two things to be the 
absence of the other, then they will become interdepen- 
dent, and a pot will be -established by its own absence. 

960. Even according to those who consider sepa- 
rateness capable of proof as a quality, the proof affects 
the quality, as in the case of blue color etc., and not 
something unreal. 

1 mm Anatidagiri. 

1 The Vaisahikas. 
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961. If again, a thing be said to be qualified by 
separateness, then too the proof is of the thing only, as in 
the instance ‘the cow is white/ and not of the difiererice. 

962. If separateness exists as not different from the 
things themselves, then it too becomes a thing. If dif- 
ferent, then the thing becomes devoid of separateness. 

963. If the separateness of a thing and its absence | 
do not differ, then they are not separate. If they difier 
then the separateness cannot be mutual. 

964. If separateness is dependent on another thing, 
then a pot by itself has no separateness. Though its 
quality may be twofold,^ the thing is one, like the lily, etc. 

965. Though qualities are differently understood 
it is always the rule that there is no difference in the 
thing qualified. Hence, though cows etc. are different 
rom each other, the reality {san-matra) remains one. 

966. Even supposing that what is cognised is the 
abstract nature of the cows etc. in general, then, since 
the essential reality is unaffected thereby, that reality 
alone is cognised. The character of cow etc. will be 
anomalous, as in the case of the sabald.^ 

967. All talk about intermediate things ® is 
understood as not independent of their real nature. The 
reality of existence always d well« in them. 

968. The nature of substance etc. does not differ 
even from existence in the abstract. How can they 

^ i. e. separateness as to other things and non-separateness , 
in itself. 

2 A spotted cow which is of the same form as the ordinary cow 
but. to which the name of ^oow’ is not ordinarily npplied. 

3 Like pillar, pot etc. 
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differ, then, from anything else? Thus knowledge is 
of only one sort ; for example, substance is real, quality 
is real, etc. 

969. This unity cannot be the result of insepar- 
able connection {sammdya) between two different things. 
If so, there is no certainty that it is the result of that 
connection alone, for the idea of unity exists even as 
regards a genus. 

970. Nor can there be any connection at all ^ since 
they cannot be thought of as separate from each 
other. There is no reason to justify an inseparable con- 
nection (samavdya). 

971. If there is conjunction, there must be dis- 
junction too, and an inseparable connection would be- 
come uncertain. If such connection exists by itself, 
then there is no need for assuming it at all, since the 
unity of substance etc. will also be self-established.^ 

972. All things are surrounded by reality at all 
times, but yield themselves at times to relative talk. 
To talk of them as always different is an illusion. 

973. Even according to those who say that a 
thing is both generic and individual, there is no differ- 
ence, since the thing is one owing to the absence of any 
difference in the thing qualified {dhavmin)^ 

974. Even if thej^e be a sense of difference between 
generality and individuality, that sense extends only 
thus far, and cannot imply any difference in the thing of 
which they are attributes. 

^ ff. g. between a species, and HHr, the generality of 

e-xistence. 

2 The above is a refutation of the VaislsHka doctrine thatHWi^ 
and fuiaare two different categories (generality and individuality). 
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975. If a thing is one, there can be no differentia- 
tion ; and if there is differentiation, there can be no 
unity. It cannot be said that a thing may be both 
generic and individual, for, owing to the fault of inappli- 
cability, it cannot be both.^ 

976. Further, how can you speak of non-entity, 
since there is only one reality amenable to cognition, 
whose form alone is existence, while all other forms are 
non-existent. 

977. If the absence of proofs like direct perception 
etc. be said to establish non-entity, tell me of what 
nature is that absence. If you say it is the complete 
inactivity of the self, it is that very reality, the self, 
which I insist oh. If you say it is the knowledge of 
some other thing, then it is a fortiori an entity. 

978. If you say that non-entity (abhdva) is an- 
other condition (bhdva), that is wrong, since its name 
and nature contradict each other. ^ Hence no differ- 
ence is knowable by perception and other proofs, since 
the reality (vastu) is one. ^ 

979. In the knowledge ** this is a pot,” what is 
cognised is the pot. Its differentiation from all other 
things like a cloth &c. is not present therein, since they 
are not in the knowledge of a cloth. 

980. The negation of the pot cannot be in the 
pot itself, for, it will be inconsistent, or in any other 

^ For the quality of white cow cannot extend to a brown cow. 

^ For a hhdva cannot be called ahhdva, 

wmThirsficaHtieiTfrT i I 

a ll Auandagiri. 
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thing, for, there can. be no relation expressible by the 
genitive case. Such a vague theory, therefore, cannot 
apply to reality. 

981. The pot, by generating a knowledge which is 
distinguished by its own shape, establishes itself and 
not its differentiation from the cloth etc. 

982. So, too, in the knowledge of the cloth, the 
only thing which distinguishes Jt is the cloth. And one 
sees nothing else therein, such as non-entity etc. which 
are spoken of so often. 

983. Doubt, certainty, and other attributes of the 
mind, while qualifying knowledge, do not differ from the 
object or from the knowledge, and there is no idea of 
differentiation at all. 

984. Thus too, I alone, who am the perceiver, 
know,” and such other functions of the knower 
dharmdh), merely particularise the knowledge which 
effects them, but do not admit of any differentiation. 

985. There is but one ^ knowledge which is self- 
established, which is identical in definition with the 
Self, and which alone gives rise to all acts and 
conditions {vyavahdm) like being, non-being, etc. 

986. Hence, irrespective of knowledge (mubhava), 
there is neither difference nor unity. There can be 
no proof but is consojiant with that knowledge. On 
what proof, then, can any contradiction be founded ? ^ 

987. Logicians are agreed that the object of all 
proofs is something unknown. But that unknown thing 
is not a priori established by the proof, for it exists 
even before any proof comes in. 

H Anandugiri. 
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988. If you ask ‘‘How can the unknown nature 
of a thing not depend on proof ?*’ I ask, on the other 
hand, how, without an unknown thing, any proof can 
exist without an object. 

989. A proof is a proof only in so far as it destroys 
the nature of being unknown. And, if the being un- 
known is consequent on proof, its destruction cannot be 
the result of the proofs 

990. Thus direct perception etc always make 
known an unknown thing already established by expe- 
rience, and are proofs only by virtue thereof, and not 
of themselves, or by virtue of any other reason. 

991. For, the idea, ‘Tdid not know it till now” 
which arises when a pot is cognised is but the repetition of 
^he experience relative to its previous unknown condition, 

992. A proof, when applied to its object, exhausts 
its purpose by particularising that object. It cannot 
extend its operation to the known or unknown nature of 
the object, since, if it does, it will cease to be a proof. 

993. Any one, be he a mere child, will say, when 
questioned about a thing, “I know nothing of it,” by virtue 
of his own experience and not by means of any proof. 

994. Even in sleep wherein all the sensory functions 
are latent, there is self-experience, not different from the 
knowledge during waking, owing to the non-cessation of 
consciousness.^ 

1 For, instead of making the object known, it will only establish 
its unknown nature. 

2 Sur^svara’s contention is that unknownness is established 
by experience. 

3 An unknown thing is as much unknown during sleep as 
during wakefulness. 


18 
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995. So too, in the case of objects like the products 
of Himalayan heights which are entirely beyond the pale 
of experience, the experience of their unditiownness 
during waking is not at all different from that during 
sleep. 

996. There is no cessation of experience in this 
case, since there is the knowledge I do not know.^’ 

: Also, when an unseen thing is seen, there is the know- 
ledge I did not know.” 

997. Thus, too, a person waking from sleep recog- 
nises the cessation of perception etc. by experience alone. 
There is, therefore, no cessation of experience 
interval^ 

998. Nor can the absence of perception during 

sleep be inferred from the perception which exists duryans.. 
waking ; for, difference in time does not cause diffe " . ^ 
in knowledge^ ^ 

999. Differences of time, condition etc., as well a/ 
perceiver, perception &c., are themselves the result of 
knowledge.’ How then can knowledge be modified by 
them ? 


1000. While the thre^, perceiver, perception and 
the thing perceived, are subject to apptarance and dis- 
appearance, knowledge,^ without cessation or commence- 
ment, shines supreme and alone. 

1001. All things around, whether in the region of 
the known or the unknown, come within the clutches of 
experience. Nothing can result from or dissappear itito, 
anything other than experience. 


1 Between sleep and waking. 

^ §TVi or the faculty of perception or knowledge, 
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1002. Thus, experience alone is the sole object of 
perception and other proofs. Its nature is unknown, and 

it is self-established, this, whereunto perception &c, 

are proofs.^ 

1003. Hence, perception &c., which renaove non- 
knowledge, become thereby proofs of things which are 
already established by experience. And there cannot be 
a thing which is neither known nor unknown. 

1004. Things like the pot &c., which are established 
by proof, abandon their unknown nature. The self tooe 
though self-established, being a thing like any other, does 
not leave off its unknown nature without proof, 

1005. The establishment of all things other than 
self, while ignorance screens off the self and before the 
advent of its opposite (viz. knowledge of self), is itself by 
virtue of the inherent nature of the seif ^ 

1006. The destruction of non-knowledge (lit. dark- 
ness) which gives rise to everything like knower &c., is 
the result of knowledge of the complete unity of self de- 
rived from passages like ‘‘ That thou art.’'^ 

1007. Therefore, the authority of scripture regard- 

ing the nature of self is established, since it destroys the 
unknownness of self And that alone^ is the sole goal 
of existence for the wise. • 

1 ^ ^JicTOTSfi- 

H Anandagiri. i 

2 This stanza is intended to refute the argument that, if ; 
the uijknownness of self camiot bo removed but by proof, the self can 
not be said to be self-established, being dependent on proof. 

3 This negatives the supposition that scripture is reduudant , 
if knowledge of self is based on proof. 

^ Namely, the self, in contrast to worldly pleasures. 
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1008. Indeed what greater happiness fulfilling 
the end of human existence is there to be desired than 
the destruction of the multitudinous miseries of the irre- 
sistible chain of births and deaths 1 ^ 

1009. ^'EVen in common parlance a person is said 
to be happy when the affliction of disease is at an end. 
And ascetics do not exert themselves to attain any other 
happiness than liberation. 

1010. A happiness that is unknowable cannot be 
the summumlonum;^ nor can a happiness that is know- 
able, since that would introduce duality in the self, owing 
to the impossibility of the knower atid the knowable 
being one.” 

1011. It is not so. Happiness and misery are 
known to exist severally in the same object.^ How then 
can they be identical ? And why can it not as well be 
asserted that misery is nothing but the avoidance of 
happiness ? 

1012. Avoidance of misery cannot properly be 
identical with happiness, since even persons free from 
misery are found to be desirous of obtaining happiness 
and seek expedients therefor. 

1013. Even those who possess enough means of 
happiness like sandal etc. and are thereby happy, obtain 

^ This is the argument of the who holds that the 

avoidanoe of misery is alone happiness, since two opposites like happi- 
ness and misery cannot coexist. 

2 Since it would be as useless as an unused treasure hidden 
in a house or cave. 

^ As in the case of a sunburnt person half immersed in 
cold water. 
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greater happiness from causes such as hearing the news 
of the birth of a son. 

1014. You cannot in the above ease postulate the 
misery of the non-birth of a child, since that is a thing 
unknown.^ A thing that is unknown cannot constitute 
misery, as, for example, the misery of an enemy.^ 

1015. It is for this very reason that even the lower 
animals desire to attain happiness and avoid misery, the 
only difference being that they are ignorant of the 
means. 

1016. Scripture too is authoritative as regards the 
summum bonum, since it points out the pure self as the 
prime-most happiness and the not-self in the same way 
as misery. 

1017. That self alone is happiness is declared in 
various ways by Scriptural passages like “This self is 
the most desirable,” '*For the love of the self” and so 
on. Hence nothing hut self can be happiness. 

1018. You acquiesce in renunciation of desire as 
being connected as cause with the summum bomm^ 
namely, liberation. And what is the inconsistency in 
regarding the desire for supreme bliss in the same 
light? 3 

1 1. €. not an object of experience in the present. 

2 One does not feel the misery of his enemy as he 'W'ould 
bis own. 

3 This answers the objection that the desire for supreme 
happiness like any other desire may pin down the 55^ to tok* 
Suresvara says that if this be so, why not the same be said of the 
ggg ’s hatred of wordliness, treating it like any other hatred ? 
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1019. If it be said that the desire for supreme 
bliss implies ( worldly ) attachment, is there not the same 
element of attachment in the desire for resorting to 
solitary places etc ? 

1020. This is also clearly enunciated in passages of 

the Taittinya-upanishad like ‘‘ So too a hundredfold of 
the pleasures of ^etc,” and This alone gives happi- 

ness etc.” 

1021. It is for this very reason also that that a person 
enjoying the bliss of self during sleep ^ is pained when 
awakened in the same way as when interrupted in the 
enjoyment of contact of woman etc. 

1022. There is no need for the attribute of know- 
ability in the self, since its sole inherent nature is bliss 
This attribute is essential in a thing which is devoid o 
intelligence, and not in a thing which is nothing else 
than intelligence itself.^ 

1923. The passage of the hhmhya, for all men 
etc.,” is intended to convey the idea that the privilege ® 
is easily available for all. This has been explained 
before.^ 

1024. For, even a person desirous of heaven also 
desires liberation ; but a person desiring liberation does 
not so much as cast afside-glance at anything else. 

1025. Since no one of all men is prohibited the 
privilege, the commentator says ‘‘for all men etc.” 

^ The reference is to or the experience during 

deep sleep. 

2 This is in answer to verse 1010. 

^ The privilege to acquire knowledge. 

^ See verse 290 supra. 
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1026. When the words ** bring the w^hite cow ” are 
uttered, a person ignorant thereof, looking at the doer of 
some act whose object is the cow, infers that he is the 
cause of the act 

1027. But the act of which the cow is the object 
must surely have been known by the doer, for nowhere 
have we witnessed the accomplishment of a thing un- 
known beforehand. 

1028. If injunction has to be inferred as the cause 
by looking at an act dependent on a doer <&c., then, being 
amenable to other proofs, it will cease to be scriptural. 

1029. If action does not depend on a doer etc., how 
can a known purpose be carried out ? Further, neither 
an established entity nor a non-entity is known to stand 
in need of a doer etc. 

1030- If the word^ directly signifies doer etc., 
then it will not have authority by its own intrinsic force.^ 
If, on the other hand, the word merely suggest the thing 
to be done, then the authority of Scripture would, be 
W’asted on a thing already established.^ 

1031. The authority of scripture cannot be applic- 
able to a thing that is non-existent ; and, if the thing to 
be done is not non-existent, tiie authority would be 
wasted on an established thing. 

1032. If the thing to be done is of the nature of 

, 1 Namely, the verb in the potential mood. 

2 For the would itself be a ginsfi. 

s For it is only an established thing that can be ’merely 
suggested. 
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being both established and noii-established, then both 
the fallacies above pointed oat would result. Further, 
no such thing is known to exist anywhere* 

1033. A proof merely deals by way of suggestion 
(^napaha or vyanjaha) with a thing already established 
but does not itself produce the thing. If, therefore 
injunction (chddand) is only a proof, how can it be said to 
be also the thing to be done ? 

1034# If the contention is that it is considered as 
the thing to be done by reason of the fulfilmslit of the 
object, then since, before the success of the sacrifice, it 
is non-existent, how can the injunction have scriptural 
authority then 1 

1035. If it be said that, before the sacrifice, the 
sacrificer is established, then of what consequence is the 
completion of the sacrifice? If it be said that the injunc- 
tion is fulfilment by the completi- n of the sacrifice also 
what is the import of the verb to sacrifice 

1036* If it be said that the doing of the sacrifice 
etc. assists in establishing the injunction in *the same 
way as the potter’s action assists in bringing into exis- 
tence the potj then, why not injunction be treated as 
similar to the pot in all respects ? ^ 

1037. If so, an injAinction which is not a means to 
an end will be meant. In that case how can the injunc- 
tion be heeded by the wise, since its opposite, a means 
to an end, is present, 

nfOuSigiS(if5rTfer!i'0; « Anandagiri 
^ I. e. will not be a or the means of achiev- 

ing a desired object. 
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1038. The act to be done, as understood by a person 
who hears the potential mood etc,, depends for its coming 
into existence on some benefit to the speaker orthe doer, ^ 

1089. It cannot be said that in the case of any injunc- 
tion, the doer does not have an end in view, for no one 
in the world acts on the mere utterance of a precept. 

1040. No independent person will, for the mere 
sake of fulfilling the object of the precept, set his mind 
to do difficult tasks like sacrifices etc. by virtue of the 
injunction. 

1041. If one engages oneself in sacrifice etc. with 
a view to achieve an end, then that end, and not the in- 
junction, becomes the incentive. 

1042. If action (pravritti) is the direct result of the 
imperative mood etc. as of an incantation then no one 
will stand in need of a purificatory ceremony, since, in 
going astray, he would be dependent on the injunction. 

1043. The incantation is an incentive by itseli 
and not by virtue of the thing to be incited to action. 
If the same be the case with injunction, then sacrifices 
&c will cease to be obligatory of performance. ^ 

1044. Whether it is the incentive to action, or the 
action itself, or its result, injunction will cease to be of 
scriptural authority, since it bedbmes amenable to secu- 
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1045. But no such fallacy affects in any way this 
passage ^ about the unity of self, according to the 
arguments already advanced. ^ 

1046. How can that become secular whic h is un- 
derstood from passages like not this nor this etc.*’ to 
be unassailable by any experience but its own, and which 

is beyond all that is knowable. 

1047. In view of what has been said above, the 
commentator says “ seen [drishta) etc.” . to establish- 
the secular nature of injunction like that of a pot. 

1048. Let alone the -authority of the 'vMdnta ; 
leave it aside as you please. If the vedas^ are not 
authority for the self {vastu), the same fault will affect 
the ritual section of Scripture also. 

1049. If a soul in relation to would-be physical 
bodies is not deducible either from Scripture or from 
other proof, who, then, it he is wise, will engage himself in 
rites whose fruits are unperceived. 

1050. A knowledge of the self inferred from the 
syllogism of the Sankhyas is not enough, for, owing to 
its complete inconnection with the body etc., there is no 
motive for the performance of rites. ^ 

1051. In order tjierefore that it may be clearly 

1 viz, that thou art.” 

2 See verse 861 Supra, 

^ Ag contrasted with Vedanta ( like “That thou art,” etc.) 

^ The of the school is as follows : — 

ttfHfsrpgpgTWJTfT^rf.” 

This school does not admit the authority of the Vedas in this 
respect. But their self is (non-attached) and (indifferent 

or unaffected.) 
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understood who is the authorised in the section on rituals, 
the commentary “nor if it were not so etc.” was spokenJ 

1052. Those that desire, from the performance of 
rites, fruits, whether perceivable or not, should state the 
authority for the correlation of the self with other bodies 
and other conditions. 

1053. How can it (the self) be the doer since, being 
all-pervading, it is devoid of action ? If it be not a doer, 
there can be no fruit. If its enjoyment of the fruit is 
only in a secondary sense, then that will not be right.^ 

1054. If the self is asserted to be a doer in the 
primary sense, then liberation will be out of question.^ 
Ignorance may be destroyed by proof, but not the quality 
of doer which does not induce knowledge. ^ 

1055. The relation to a future body is not amen- 
able to perception, since it is yet to spring into being ; 
nor can there be an inference (by syllogism) or analogy 
for want of a predicate or comparison. 

1056. Nor, as already explained, is there an in- 
ference based on inconsistency, since the self is clearly 

WTOTToTHT^fr. Anandagiri, 

2 The self cannot be an enjoyer without being a doer, If it is a 
doer or enjoyer only in a secondary sense ( ittQjjt ), there must 
be a principal doer or enjoyer. But as the latter is nou-existeut, the 
agrument loses ground, 

3 For the self will, by nature, be bound to action- 

^ Anandagiri. 
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understood from the words ; ^ nor proof by absence, since 
there is a proof. 

1057. Nor can the self in any way be derived from 
the conception of The words that signify the self 
are intelligence, experience, consciousness, knowledge. ^ 

1058* How can experience be dependent on the 
conception of which, like a pot, depends for its own 
establishment on experience ? 

1059. If the self (anuhhava) is the result of proof, 
it will be non-sentient {ja^a) like the pot. If not, its 
sentient nature is established without a proof ; also, the 
dependence will be mutual. 

1060. The conception of ‘‘F would result from the 
self, and the latter would result from the former. S,o 
the self and the coiiception of will each become de- 
pendent on the other. 

1061. The conception of is a result of the self 

and is invariably dependent on the cause. How then 
can the self be invariably dependent on such a concep- 
tion ? And ; if there is no such dependence, how can the 
self be said to be proved by the conception ? . 

1062. The doer can not by any means be proved 
by the conception of since the doer is but an attri- 
bute during the action, and ceases to exist after its cessa- 
tion. 

1063. If abstract consciousness ^ is the object of 

1 There is no since the words « 

etc.” do not show any inconsistency to justify a rectifying inferenpe. 
This and the previous stanza dispose of the five proofs of the wlmam- 
srtAa, namely, sigm, and (or 

2 And these words prove that the self is self-illuminative. . 

^ I or the supreme self, 
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proof, the result would be another such consciousuess. 
Two such consciousnesses cannot exist, nor can a second 
consciousness be inferred in any way, 

1064. If a pure consciousness is suggested like the 
consciousness of the form of a pot etc. , then one cons- 
ciousness will be qualified by another consciousness ; and, 
no such consciousness exists in the case of the self. 

1065. If the knower is itself the thing to be proved, 
then whose is the result ? ^ Not of the knower, for it is 
also the thing to be proved ; nor can the thing to be 
proved produce the result. 

1066* If it be said that, owing to the non-sentient 
nature of the object in the case of the pot etc., the re- 
sulting knowledge is that of the knower, ^ the same 
fault of being non-sentient will vitiate the thing to be 
known in the present instance also. If on the other 
hand you suppose sentiency (in the self) that sentiency 
will not be the result of proof. 

1067. Even considered as an attribute, the concept 
tion of I ” cannot be different from the self of which it 
is the attribute. Form, for instance, cannot differ from 
the substance, though it differs from other qualities like 
taste etc. 

1068. As regards the statement that substance etc. 
which are perceptible, also form the nature of the self, 
that nature, like the pot, can not be amenable to the 

1 i. e, the knowledge resulting from the proof. 

FafUgnfeqffT. Ananda giri. 

2 Whereas in this case it is not so, and therefore the result 
belongs to the object (which is also the kuower). 
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conception of I ” whick has only the inner self for its 
object.^ 

1069. There is no difference (between you and the 
Buddhist) if you argue, as you have done, that know- 
ledge coupled with the conception of I ” establishes the 
self which is the very author of that knowledge. ^ 

1070. The self is not established by the manifest- 
ation of knowledge, nor knowledge by the manifestation 
of self The self cannot be both the known and know- 
ledge, since that would create a difference in its nature. 
If there is no such difference, then it is established by its 
own experience. 

1071. Say which is the proof, the conception of 

or the self? Not the former since it is direct percep- 
tion ; nor the latter, since it would then become non- 
sentient in its own ease, 

1072. Further, even according to you, without the 
self being known, the conception of I ” cannot exist. 
The conception of “ I ” from which the self is to result? 
is itself the object of mere inference. 

1073. It is not proper, moreover, to create a divi- 
sion in the dhisionless. Again, if the object of a proof 
depends for its very existence on that proof, then the 
result of the proof will ever-existent. ^ 

mfeufllfUTS. Auaudagiri. 

2 Suresvara’s opponent would disprove the of the 

Buddhist by asserting the impossibility of the same thing being 
both and This objection applies equally to his own theory. 

® If is to be proved by the self on which it entirely 

depends, then since self is eternal, the former too will become such 
and there will be nothing against it too being self-established. 
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1074. The conception of “ I * cannot be a proof of 
the self unless the latter is unknown. This theory there- 
fore requires that the self, like a pot etc., should be un- 
known. 

1075. If that unknownness too, like a pot etc., be 
said to result from experience, then the self is establishep 
independently of the knower. If not, even the knowe^* 
cannot be established. 

1076. The convergence of proofs asserted by some ^ 
has been shown to be remote and inapplicable. Even 
in the other school ^ it is not possible to accept such a 
convergence of proofs. 

1077. Just as the first proof, in making known 
what is unknown, establishes only the knower and not 
the thing to be known, so must be the case with the suc- 
ceeding proofs also. 

1078. Thus, since there is no individual applica- 
bility, how can there be a convergence of all the proofs. 
Even if it be known as the result of other proofs, it 
would difier from that which was unknown in connection 
with the previous proof. 

1079. Even on the supposition that the object is 
established by these proofs, there can be no convergence, 
since the former proof refers to ^the unknown and the 
latter to what is known. 

1080. If the succeeding proof establishes what is 
already ascertained from a preceding one, then it will 

• 1 arsai 

n WTfrfiprfrr 

5€Wrrwr'saf^^. Anaudagiri. 

Auandagiri. 
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cease to be a proof. Further, doubt ( or repetition ) will 
result from the one, and certainty from the other. 

1081. No convergence of proofs is therefore possible 
in the case of things which have neither generic nor in- 
dividual properties. And, just as in other cases, so too 
must be the case in the veddnta. ^ 

1082, It is taught ^ that ‘‘I” am that supreme self 
(brahman), from which do result all proofs, as well as the 
three states of waking etc., and the division into entity 
and non-entity. 

1083 and 1084. By which non-esiablished things 
are established, on which entity and non-entity depend, 
which is not for any other sake but for whose sake all 
else is, which is never dependent on anything else, from 
which the three things viz,^ the known, knower and 
knowledge, obtain their being, — such is the true, all- 
seeing self inculcated herein; 

1085. This self has its flower of consciousness as 
much fully opened in deep sleep as in the dreaming and 
waking states. ^ Likewise, it has its flower of know- 
ledge closed during dreaming and waking as much as in 
deep sleep. ^ 

1086. The self is the seer in virtue of its relation 

ll Anandagiri. 

2 By passages like etc. 

^ mmiim <iTHWonsr?f8fTtsfu 

4 ^rwnirnT 

’stcmfs” ll 
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to the seen. It is not a seer by its own virtue. It is 
beyond the scope of thought and speech since it is amen- 
able only to the inner vision. 

1087. For our purpose the assumption of nescience 
[avidya) alone is necessary. By its cessation, all 
bondage, both past and future, also ceases. 

1088. - The nescience, though natural and mani- 
fested by experience, is completely destroyed by know- 
ledge, like darkness by sunrise. 

1089. Nescience, which exists without a beginning 
is seen to be destroyed in one moment by knowledge 
which has a beginning. Nor does this knowledge stand 
in need of recurrence. 

1090. This self, though of the above nature and 
.though the witness of all knowledge etc., is unknown by 
self-experience prior to the birth of knowledge. 

1091. Therefore, from passages like “that thou 
art” and from none else, results the direct and unshak- 
able knowledge of the One Self. 

1092. The commentary “by all means A’c.” is begun 
as an answer to the question suggested by the previous 
statement “ this is connected with the chapter on z’ituals 
etc.” 1 

1093. “ May it not be said tiat, if it be as stated 
above, there is no need for the vHdnta at all, since all 
po'^sible benefit is derived from the rituals previously 
referred to ? ” 

The connection between the and che is 

that a person first purifies his intellect by the performance of 
rituals, and then acquires 'in succession renunciation and knowleiige 
which lead to liberation. i 


n 
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1094. It is i)ot SO ; for the rituals mentioned pre- 
viously do not preclude the vaiiSi'. ^ of the desire for 
happiness and the aversion for misery. 

1095. The attainment of all pleasures and the 
avoidance of all ills are the natural aim of every creature. 

1096. This again is the established nature of the 
self, like consciousness, ^ as is evident from passages like 
“then this which is fullness &c,” ^ from inference and 
from experience. ^ 

1097. The word “ heaven (svargo) ” is also used to 
signify the human aim referred to above, in passages like 
“ heaven etc/’ ^ and in the veddtHds. 

1098. “Then this activity of speech, mind and body , 
and the pursuit of the means therefore, which are mani- 
fested by all creatures, are enough towards the accomplish-^ 
ment of heaven 'which is the final aim (liberation) ” ^ 

1099- All these rituals, whose scope is limited to 
production etc., ^ cannot extend their application to 
heaven (self) which is self-established. 

1 i. e. non-knowledge. 

m fr^irT5miTcr73T57 SRWxfef^fjTTrmfrr wrg: ll Anandagiri. 

s mm m Tjm x(xjj h S 

W«7SrH»a?7, etc. 

C\ v5 '• 

4 During deep sleep, 

fsrgru:, Siefi&ffi, 

StS &c. 

6 This is the argument of the opponent who confuses in its 

ordinary sense with the word as applied to the self, and argues there- 
from that rituals are enough and that vedanta has no place to 
in. , 

7 ?5iT%, fcf^frl, 


come 
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1100. No means can accomplish a result other than 
its own. A fortiori^ how can it accomplish a result which 
is impossible ? 

1101. Though this human end is permanently es- 
tablished by reason of its being of the very nature of the 
self, yet, it is not attained by reason of non-knowledge. 

1102. The obstruction of nescience cannot, irres- 
pective of the knowledge of the self, be removed by 
rituals alone, for rituals are not proofs. 

1103. A means which is incentive and not instruc- 
tive, ^ is not sufficient to establish a self -established 
thing. 

1104. Thus the nescience regarding the self is not 
removed by rituals which are no proofs. 

1105. And- not till this nescience is burnt down by 
the fire of true knowledge can any happiness, untainted 
by misery, be attained. 

1106. Though rites with special objects are not 
by themselves sufficient for liberation, yet they must be 
conceded to be helpful by way of creating renunciation 
in men. 

1107 and 1108. Just as a prohibited act, by virtue of 
its resulting in unbearable misery, induces renunciation 
and thereby turns one away from*its performance, so too 
do all rites with special objects turn one away from their 
performance by reason of the miserable nature of their 
fruits, even to the inclusion of the kingdom of Brahman ^ 

1109. The subsequent commentary was spoken to 

^ as opposed to Even a €1^?! is no^ 

enough in the present case ; much more so, the other. 
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elucidate the above principle. ^ It is only on that 
principle that there can be undoubted consistency be- 
tween the two parts of Scripture. 

1110. The performer of rituals whose intellect is 
blinded by ignorance of self, wanders eternally in misery, 
through the southward, northward, and downward 
worlds. 2 

nil. He who is laden with the burden of ritual*-’, 
attains the southern worlds by rites with special objects, 
the northern worlds by rites coupled with knowledge, 
and lower births by prohibited rites* 

1112. When the proportion of merit and demerit 
is equal, human birth is attained. 

1113. This transient and primeval state, from 
Brahman down to the inanimate, is thus the result of 
non-knowledge of self, is, like dreams, delusions or magic, 
variegated by names, forms and movements, and has for its 
cause the performance of righteous and unrighteous acts. 

1114. Though, according to Scripture, this condi- 
tion is defined by name and form, it is not stated to be 
manifest owing to the non-manifestation of the reality 
of the self. 

1115. When the darkness of nescience is destroyed, 
there is not one atom, ^ther cause or effect, which is un- 
manifest ; and, for the same reason, no dnrkness that is 
undestroyed. 

1 Vide note ^ supra^ p. 

2 These correspond to the fvejcrTsr and the former 

two being the result of death during OTruUff and respective- 

ly. Compare Magovad Gztl, VlII* 23 — 27. This is also explained 
in a different way in the next stanza. 
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ledge that it is declared that horse-sacrifice, though the 
greatest of sacrifices and though combined with know- 
ledge of itself, is nevertheless productive of bondage 
(births and deaths.) 

1125 and 1126. How else can aspirants for libera- 
tion strive to know the self, — people, who have known 
only too \vell the meanness of the fruits derived from all 
rituals and who do not seek any means other than the 
knowledge of the self ? 

1127. You may freely say that the fruit of all 
rites with special objects is bondage ; but since necessary 
rites have no fruit, why not say that their fruit is 
liberation ? 

1128. Not so; for, Scripture speaks of all rites in 
general as bearing fruit. Further, passages like ‘‘ by rites 
one attains the world of the ^nanes ” refer to the fruit 
of necessary rites alone. 

1129. If it be said that, rince they have fruits, 
necessary rites are also rites with special objects, it is not 
so, for necessary rites have purification as their aim while 
the aim of rites with special objects is the enjoyment of 
pleasure. 

1130. There is purification even in rites with 
special objects, but that is for the sole sake of securing 
enjoyment. For, the kingdom of Indra cannot be 
enjoyed with the body of a man or of a pig. 

1131. Since, in the case of necessary rites, puri- 
fication is most important, the enjoyment of fruit is not 
contradictory thereto. But, in comparison with the 
purification of intellect, enjoyment is considered perish- 
able. 
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1132. For this reason and by virtue of passages 
like “ this self etc./' people try to know the supreme 
state by the contemplation of Scriptural passages and 
by renouncing all worldly attachment. 

1133. Begularly prescribed rites render only in- 
direct help by way of purifying the mind, being not 
inconsistent with the knowledge of self. But they are 
not direct means like the knowledge of self. 

1134. They therefore who, giving up all rites and 
free from attachment, throw oif all taints such as 
passion etc., and direct their intellect to the supreme self, 
realise their own self within themselves. 

1135. Therefore is begun with effort this great 
Upanishad of the Vedanta, in order that it may root 
out ignorance ' of self which is the cause of all the 
greatest miseries, and in order that the sun of the 
knowledge of the true nature of self may be made to 
rise. 

1136. The stanzas of this sambandha-bhdshya'^ 
are altogether one thousand one hundred and forty 
eight in number.^ 


1 Or the commentary explaining the connection between the 
Mimdmsa and the Vedanta. 

2 Of the difference of 12 stanzas between this number and 
ours, 2 are on account of re*adjustmeuts to suit the sense and 10 are 
not extant at all, and are not tiaceable. 


END. 
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The Upanlshad belougiog to the Brahmma of the Vaja~ 
scmeyins begins thus : ‘‘ The dawa is indeed the head of the 
sacrificial horse.” This concise commentary thereon is under- 
taken for the purpose of imparting, to^ those who strive to get 
rid of the boudage of births and deaths, the knowledge of the 
unity of the supreme self and the individual soul, which is the 
means of destroying the root cause of such bondage. This 
science of the self is called ' Upcmiskad ' by reason of the 
permanent destruction of bondage and its cause for those who 
take to it. This is the meaning of the verb sad with the pre- 
fixes upa and nl Tiiis book is also called an XJpanishad since 
it deals with that object. It consists of six Sections, and is called 
an amnyaka as it is to be recited in the forest (aranya). Owing to 
the largeness of its size, it is called Brihaddranyaka, The con- 
nection which this book bears to the portion of the VMa dealing 
with rituals, will now be explained. This Veda as a whole has, for 
its object, the elucidation of the means for the attainment of 
desirable and the avoidance of undesirable results which are not 
known either by direct perception or by inference ; for, the 
attainment and avoidance mentioned above are, by their Very 
nature, the aim of all human beings. In' the case of results 
which are directly perceptible, the knowledge of the means of 
attaining the desired and -of avoiding the undesired is esta- 
blished from direct perception and ij^erence alone, 'and there- 
fore there is no need for Scripture. Further, without a know- 
ledge of the existence of a soul connected with a future birth, ‘ 
there cannot arise a longing for obtaining the desired and of 
shunning the undesired in that future birth. See, for instance, 
the natural philosopher (i. e. the atheist or sceptic). Thus,’ the 
Scripture deals with the existence of a soul in relation to an- 
other birth and wnth the special means of attaining desired 
results and of avoiding undesired ones in other births. The 
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existence of a self as distinct from the body is declared by 
portions of Scripture such as “There is this doubt when a 
man is dead, some saying, that he is and some that he is not,” 
the final conclusion being “he must be- understood as still 

existing ” ; also, “ so, too, after death ...some souls' enter 

the womb for bodily birth and some enter inanimate objects; 
all in accordance with their past actions and with the dictates 

of scripture”; also, “he is himself the light him 

knowledge and action follow”; also, “merit is attained by 
meritorious acts and sin, by sinful acts” ; also, “ I shall instruct 

you »...it is knowledge.” This self cannot be said to be 

amenable to direct perception alone, for there are philosophers 
who do not believe in the self If the existence of a soul in 
connection with a future body can be known by direct percep- 
tion, the atheists and the Buddhists will not assail us with 
their assertion that there is no self ; for, when a pot or other 
thing is the object of direct perception, no one disbelieves it, 
saying that there is no pot. This is not like the case of mis- 
taking a post for a person, for, when it is known, the disbelief 
vanishes. Thus, when the post is known to be such by direct 
perception, the mistaken belief ceases to exist. The Vainasihas 
(a Buddhist sect), though accepting a belief in an ego, assert 
at the same time the non-existence of a self as distinct from a 
future body. Therefore, since the self is different in character 
from any object of direct perception, its existence cannot be 
established by such perception, nor, in the same way, by in- 
ference. This cannot he denied on the ground that Scripture 
speaks of certain char act^is tics from which the existence of 
self may be inferred and that these characteristics are objects 
of direct perception ; for, there is no mention of any relation 
to a future birth. When the existence of the self is under- 
stood from Scripture and from its characteristics in the material 
world as indicated by Scripture, the v^dic scholars {Mimdmsakas) 
and the logicians {tdrkikas) imagine the ego and its characte- 
ristics which too are Scriptural, to be the products of their own 
intellects, and assert that the self is amenable to direct percep- 
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tion and inference. Howsoever it be, the chapter on rituals is 
intended to point out special means for him who, knowing that 
there is a soul in relation to a future body, seeks particular 
means to attain the desired and to avoid the undesired, as 
affecting such future body. But ignorance of Self, in the shape 
of adherence to the conception of being doer and enjoyer, 
which is the root of all longing in the self to attain the desired 
and to avoid the undesired, has not so far been removed by its 
contrary, namely, the knowledge of the real nature of the 
supreme self and the individual soul. And as long as that is 
not removed, tlie human being, prompted by love or hatred of 
the fruits of action and other inherent weaknesses, will act 
even in transgression of the injunctions and prohibitions of 
Scripture and will accumulate, by thought, word and deed, ac- 
tions which are classed as unmeritorious and which give rise to 
evils both seen and unseen; for inherent weaknesses, being 
numerous, get the mastery. Thus a creature descends in the 
scale even to the level of inanimate objects. Occasionally, the 
knowledge acquired from Scripture gets the predominance. 
Then, by thought, word and deed, one largely accumalates 
merit which is the means to attain what is desirable. This 
merit is of two kinds, one based on knowledge, and the other 
pure and simple. The latter has for its result the attainment 
of worlds like that of the manes (jpitris), and the former, of 
the worlds from that of the gods to that of Brahman, So, too, 
it is said by Scripture “ he who does sacrifice for the self is 
greater than he who does it for the gods ” and so on. Law- 
books (smrlti) also state “ Scriptuj«d rites are of two kinds ” 
and so on. When merit and demerit balance each other, hu- 
man birth takes place. Thus, from the creator down to inani- 
mate nature, the course of births and deaths, founded on name, 
form and action, is brought about by means of the merit and 
demerit of the individual possessed of inherent ignorance and 
other weaknesses. This selfsame world which is now manifest 
in the shape of cause and effect, was unmanifest prior to its 
origin. This course of births and deaths which sprang up like 
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the shoot from the seed, as the result of nescleuce, represents 
an erroneous supposition in the self of action, doer, and reward, 
and is an evil without beginning or end. And this Upanishad 
is begun for the purpose of inculcating, by contrariety, the 
knowledge of the supreme self, and thereby destroying the 
nescience of anyone who may feel renunciation on the above 
grounds. The use of knowledge in connection with the ritual 
of the horse-sacrifice is that those who are not accorded the 
privilege of performing the horse-sacrifice, can yet attain its 
reward by tbe knowledge in question, as declared by Scripture 
in passages like “ by knowledge or by-ritaal” and this too 
wins the worlds.” It cannot be s-tid that the knowledge is only 
with reference to the rite, for the words of Scripture, ‘‘ who- 
soever does the horse-sacrifice, or who knows it as such,” are 
alternative, and occur in a context dealing with knowledge. 
Since, even in the case of other rites active acquisition is spoken 
of, it is evident that their fruit can be got from knowledge. 
And the horse-sacrifice is the highest'of all rites, for it has for 
its fruit the attainment of the unmanifest (samashib) or the 
manifest (vyashti) self. Further, its enunciation here at the 
beginning of tbe science of self is intended to show tliat all rites 
conduce to births and deaths. Scripture too speaks of the fruit 
being hunger which is the same as death. It cannot be said 
that regularly prescribed rites do not produce fruit with a view 
to births an 1 deaths, for Scripture speaks in general terms of the 
fruit of all actions. All ritual is indeed connected with the 
wife. Having shown by the passage, may I have a wife.! for 
that is my desire,” that ali^^rites are rites with special object 
and having by the passage, “ this world, the world of the father 
and the world of the gods,” indicated the fruit of tbe know- 
ledge of tbe ceremony concerning the son and other rites, 
Scripture summarises in the end the threefold character of the 
material world by saying “ this is threefold, name, form and 
action.” The manifest fruit of all rites is of course birth and 
death. This threefold aspect, then, was before its origin im- 
manifest. The same again is, by virtue of the actions of all 
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creatures, made manifest like the tree from the seed. This 
same world, both in its manifested and unmaiiifested conditions 
is the object of nescience and is, by that very nescience, wrongly 
imagined as being identical with a self whose nature is action, 
doer and reward, consisting as it does of the embodied, tiie 
imembodied and their actions. Of an entirely different 
character therefrom is that which has no second, which is neither 
name nor form nor action, and which, though of an eternally 
pure, enlightened and free nature, yet shines seemingly in diff- 
erent shapes as action, doer and reward. This science of the 
seif is therefore begun for the purpose of dispelling, like the 
supposition of a serpent in a rope, the nescience which is the 
seed of desire and other sins and of actions and their results, 
for the benefit of him who feels disgust at the insufficiency 
of all this which is of the form of means and ends, and which 
appears differently as action, doer, and reward. 



